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Textile Manufacturers, srocxton, mass. 


Stoughton, Mass., Plant, Shawmut, Inc. 


protects its New England plants 


... gets better 


Chitomitically 
Fi RE and B U RG LARY protection 


Your system again proved its effectiveness when a 
burglar was apprehended recently at our Stoughton 
plant. This has happened on several occasions and is 
one of the reasons we are so pleased with your automatic 
protection. We believe it is much better than a night 
watchman making rounds once an hour and the cost is 
much less. We estimate our savings at $10,000 a year. 
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Shawmut, Inc., manufacturers of worsted 
jersey cloth and the nationally advertised 
McKem-Vanta line of children’s wear, are 
among the thousands of industrial concerns 
that are getting greater security at lower cost 
by protecting their properties automatically. 


At their main plant in Brockton and at the 
Stoughton plant illustrated above, Shawmut 
uses a combination of ADT Central Station 
Burglar Alarm, Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm, and Heating Supervisory 
Services. Mr. Wyner’s statement attests the 
exceptional value of these and other ADT 
Automatic Protection Services in providing 
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SAVES 


$10,000 
A YEAR 





J. Wyner 
Vice President 


better protection for property, profits and 
employees’ jobs than other methods, and 
at lower cost. 


May we show you what ADT can do for you? 


Whether your buildings are old or new, 
sprinklered or unsprinklered, there is an 
appropriate ADT Automatic Protection Serv- 
ice to guard against fire, burglary, intrusion, 
heating system failure, and other hazards. 
An ADT specialist will show you how com. 
binations of these services can protect your 
property. Call our local sales office if we are 
listed in your phone book; or write to our 
Executive Office. 
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We Aouor... 


Virginia-Carolina Chapter, ASIM, is one of the newest chapters of the 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. Steeped in a land of great 
American history and tradition, its members are alert to progress and growth 
in corporate insurance management. While this chapter covers a wide geo- 
graphic area, its members are united in purpose to further the concepts and 
purposes of ASIM. We salute their enthusiasm and accomplishments. 


ptbout the cover... 


Monticello (which in Italian means “little mountain’), is representative of 
the Virginia-Carolina area. 

Thomas Jefferson began the building of Monticello in 1769. He was his 
own architect and is know as the “Father of American Architecture.” 

The bricks were made on the place, the timbers were hewed there. The 
nails and hardware were made in America’s first “nailery,” which he built. 

Mr. Jefferson made a number of changes in his original plans, particularly 
after he returned from Paris in 1789 where he had served as U. S. Minister 
to France. Here he brought his bride; and his children were born and reared. 

Thomas Jefferson died on July 4, 1826, the 50th anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, of which he was the author. Here he lies 
buried. 

Monticello with its 658 acres was purchased by the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation in 1923 and is maintained as a national shrine for all 
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SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS 


There is a good reason why many of the country’s leading corpora- 





tions, in all fields of commerce and industry, buy their insurance 
through Johnson & Higgins. The reason is the scope and variety of 
insurance services we offer—services such as few insurance brokers 
in the world can provide. At J&H, we place at your company’s 
disposal. ... 





Experts in every field of insurance... to help you find the 

most comprehensive and economical coverage in every line, 

A staff of safety and fire protection engineers ... to sug- 

gest the elimination of hazards wherever possible and, in 

so doing, reduce your insurance costs. 

Fully-equipped claims departments ... to assist in the 

adjustment and collection of claims. 

Insurance rate analysts ... to maintain continual super- 
; vision of your insurance costs. 

A department of qualified actuaries and consultants... 

to assist in planning, installing and servicing your em- 

ployee benefit program. 





It costs no more to get the best insurance brokerage service. To learn 
more about how we can help you plan and purchase your business 
insurance, write or phone—a J&H representative will call at your 
convenience. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
JMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
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Virginia-Carolina Chapter 


of the 


American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


Organization 

On September 28, 1955, thirteen 
corporate insurance managers, who 
had expressed an interest in form- 
ing a Virginia-Carolina Chapter of 
the then National Insurance Buy- 


ers Association, Inc. (now the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc.), met at Rich- 


mond, Virginia. 

Paul G. Stickler, a Director of 
ASIM, and Insurance Manager for 
Reynolds Metals Company in Rich- 


mond, was host at luncheon for 
the group. 
T. V. Murphy, Regional Vice 


President of ASIM, and Insurance 
Manager for the Maryland Ship- 
building & Drydock Company of 
Baltimore, was present to outline 
his experience in organizing Mary- 
land Chapter and to tell the vari- 
ous benefits of association with 
ASIM. 

This meeting climaxed several 
months of work during which over 
a hundred potential members were 
contacted in order to determine the 
degree of interest in forming a 
Virginia-Carolina Chapter. At this 
meeting, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up the By-laws 
for the chapter and to suggest pro- 
grams for future meetings. 

On November 22, 1955, at a 
meeting in Richmond, Bernard M. 
Hulcher, Insurance Manager for 
Southern States Cooperative, Inc., 
was elected president of Virginia- 
Carolina Chapter; Paul G. Stickler, 
Ist vice-president; A. Grant Whit- 
ney, 2nd vice-president; and Mrs. 
Lydia S. Hammond, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Membership 
and 
A Balanced Economy 

With employment widely diver- 
sified and consumer goods strongly 
industrialized, a balanced economy 
results with unusual economic sta- 
bility and resistance to fluctuations 
in the national business cycle. 





Officers of Virginia-Carolina Chapter, ASIM: standing: Stewart B. Foulke, Jr., Ist vice-president; 
Lydia $. Hammond, secretary-treasurer. Seated: A. Grant Whitney, president; and Bernard M. 
Kulcher, immediate past-president. Absent: B. W. L. Blanton, 2nd vice-president. 


Both Virginia and North Carolina 
are similar from the standpoint of 
agricultural production and manu- 
facturing. The principal industries 
of both states are: tobacco and 
tobacco products; chemical prod- 
ucts including rayon and cello- 
phane, food and kindred products, 
furniture and wood _ products, 
metals and metal products; apparel 
and textile products; paper and 
paper products; and printing and 
publishing. 

The combined tobacco and ciga- 
rette industry of Virginia and 
North Carolina exceeds that of any 
area in the world. In Richmond 
alone, the Cigarette Capital of the 
nation, there is an annual output 
of more than 110 billion cigarettes 
— enough to reach the moon and 
back ten times, or encircle the earth 
180 times. 

The members of Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chapter, ASIM, represent 
many facets of industry: American 
Enka Corporation at Enka, North 
Carolina; Farmers Cooperative Ex- 
change, Inc., at Raleigh, North 
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Carolina: Belk Stores at Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Company, at Franklin, Vir- 
ginia; National Fruit Products at 
Winchester, Virginia; Noland Com- 
pany, Inc., at Newport News, Vir- 
ginia; Smith Douglass Company, 
Inc., at Nortfolk, Virginia; and 
Larus & Brother Company; David 
N. Lea & Co., Inc.; Miller & Rhoads, 
Inc.; Overnite Transportation Com- 
pany; Reynolds Metals Company; 
R. F. & P. Railroad Company; 
Southern States Cooperative, Inc.; 
Virginia Electric & Power Com- 
pany; and Virginia Chemical Cor- 
poration — all of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 


Present Officers 

Officers elected at the Annual 
Meeting of Virginia-Carolina Chap- 
ter, ASIM, on May 17, 1957, at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, are: A. 
Grant Whitney, Belk Stores, Inc., 
president; Stewart B. Foulke, Jr., 
Virginia Electric & Power Com- 
pany, Ist vice president; B. W. L. 

(More on page 4) 
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Virginia-Carolina Chapter 
(From page 3) 


Blanton, Larus & Brother Com- 
pany, 2nd vice president; and 
Lydia S. Hammond, Miller & 
Rhoads, Inc., secretary-treasurer. 


Meetings and Places 

In order to give each member 
an opportunity to meet in various 
places throughout our area, meet- 
ings in 1957 and 1958 will be held 
at Richmond, Virginia; Charlotte, 
or Raleigh, North Carolina; Nor- 
folk, Virginia; Roanoke, Virginia; 
and Myrtle Beach, South Carolina. 


Virginia and the Carolinas are 
mellow and yet modern, where the 
rustle of the past may still be heard 
amidst the bustle of the present. 
Both have preserved much of the 
charm of bygone days, in spite of 
the fact that they keep step with 


the times. Innumerable shrines re- 
main to remind the people of the 
dramatic part played in the mak- 
ing of the nation. In virtually every 
section will be found reminders of 
the past — public buildings, homes 
and gardens, memorials to sons and 
daughters of the states, showplaces 
of wide interest to those who would 
acquaint themselves with the his- 
tory of a section visited by English- 
men soon after the establishment 
of a settlemen at Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia (incidentally celebrating its 
350th anniversary — 1607-1957 as 
the first permanent settlement of 
English-speaking people in the 
New World). 

To mention some of the outstand- 
ing places of interest in Virginia 
and the Carolinas would sound like 
a guide book to American history. 
The charm of the old and the en- 
thusiasm and progress of the new 


make this area one in which to 
reflect that preservation and pro- 
tection and the role of the corpo- 


rate insurance manager is ever 
essential to the growth and pros- 
perity of our economy. 

Perhaps nowhere else in the 
United States can one be so mind- 
ful of the importance of keeping 
the past and present for the future. 
Perhaps nowhere else is the cor- 
porate insurance manager so aware 
of his job as a protector of the 
lives and property of American 
industry. 


An Invitation 

We are proud of our affiliation 
with ASIM and invite every mem- 
ber of the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Inc. to 
meet with us and enjoy the tradi- 
tions of the past and our plans 
for the future. 





BROWN, CROSBY & CO., INC. 


Serving insurance needs of Industry and Individuals for 


Complete Brokerage Service for all types of Insurance. 


Fire 


over fifty years. 


Casualty 


Marine 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Life, Accident and Health 


Pensions and Group Coverages 


96 Wall St., New York City 





Hanover 2-8400 
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When the lights went on in sew york 
Chubb & Son was already six months old 





The click of the switch that lit the lights in New York on September 4. 1882 was 
far more significant than it appeared at the time. It did more than show electricity 
had become a household servant, it ushered in a mechanical era that was to change 
all concepts of insurance protection. An era in which Chubb & Son, organized just 
six months before, was to play an important part. 

At first the new firm’s interest was largely ships. but its willingness to apply 
fresh thinking to the challenge of the times soon broadened its scope to ihe point 
that its business today is world wide and includes almost every form of insurance, 
except Life. 

This year, in celebrating its 75th anniversary, Chubb & Son with a continuity 
of management and tradition continues to look ahead and plan ahead to meet the 


challenge of a new era—an era of electronics, supersonic speed and atomic power. 


c H U B B & Ss © N » Underwriters 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 





Fire Protection Policy and Practices 
in 
electric generating stations 
of 
Virginia Electric and Power Company 


b 


y 
Walter O. Randlett, Manager, Insurance Department 


This covers the Fire Protection 
Policy and Practices in use in the 
electric generating stations of the 
Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany. While we do serve the three 
major metropolitan areas in Vir- 
ginia, our system for the most part 
is spread over a wide sparsely pop- 
ulated area, and since 1944, the new 
stations constructed and major ad- 
ditions to existing stations have 
all been made in rural areas where 
the only organized fire fighting 
forces were those of the volunteer 
groups. Consequently, from a fire 
protection standpoint, it has been 
necessary to make these stations 
as self-sufficient as practicable. 

We were first faced with the 
problem of providing adequate 
fire protection to an isolated power 
station at the time our Chesterfield 
Station was constructed in 1944, 
in what was then a relatively iso- 
lated location. The problem was 
further accentuated by the fact 
that wartime restrictions made it 
necessary to use wood and rein- 
forced concrete in the building 
structure wherever possible to re- 
place steel. The extensive use of 
wood for handrails, walkways, con- 
veyor decking, etc., greatly in- 
creased the fire hazard. The fire 
protection scheme developed for 
the initial unit at this station, with 
certain modifications and the adop- 
tion of new techniques, has proven 
sufficiently sound to serve as the 
basic plan used for all of our new 
stations. In our opinion, this type 
system is by no means elaborate, 
but we believe it does provide an 
effective and adequate means of 
fire control when properly used, 
even by inexperienced station per- 
sonnel. 
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Virginia Electric and Power Company 


The basic plan consists of a 
system of yard and building piping 
with hydrants and hose stations to 
which a continuous supply of fresh 
water is maintained at a pressure 
of approximately 125 psi. 

The source of water supply to 
the fire system depends on whether 
the station is located on fresh or 
salt water. For the fresh water in- 
stallations, the supply is taken di- 
rectly from the circulating water 
intake wells, and for those located 
on salt water, the supply is ob- 
tained from a 100,000 gallon, above 
ground storage tank, makeup for 
which comes from city water 
mains or wells. 

The primary fire pump is a 1,000 
gpm, motor driven, horizontal cen- 
trifugal type, equipped for auto- 
matic start — manual stop, with a 
secondary or emergency 1,000 gpm, 
gasoline engine-driven pump, also 
equipped for automatic start — 
manual stop. 

To maintain pressure in the fire 
main during minor water demands, 
without frequent starting and stop- 
ping of the primary pump, a small 
electric motor driven make-up 
pump and hydro pneumatic surge 
tank is provided. 

The yard piping system is of 
underground construction, usually 
of either 8 or 10” cast iron pipe 
and equipped with shut-off valves 
to permit sectionalizing in the 
event of a break in any of the un- 
derground branch lines. Hydrants 
in the yard system are each pro- 
vided with two-24%” valved hose 
otulets with 114-inch hose connect- 
ing adapters, and are so spaced 
that effective fire streams may be 
directed on all buildings and fuel 
storage adjacent to conveyors with- 


out the use of over 300 feet of hose 
from any one outlet. 

Hose cart houses are startegical- 
ly located on the grounds. Each 
house is equipped with a hose cart, 
300 feet of 142” rubber lined cotton 
hose, fog applicator, hose nozzles, 
etc. Until recently, it was our prac- 
tice to use 212” hose on these carts, 
but in view of the difficulty in 
handling this size hose with limited 
personnel, the smaller size was 
adopted. 

For fighting fires within the 
station buildings, hose _ stations 
equipped with 112” hose with fog 
applicators are so arranged as to 
permit coverage of a fire at any 
location from two of these stations. 
One and one-half inch rubber lined 
cotton hose on a reel has now been 
adopted for this service to replace 
unlined linen hose in order to pre- 
vent stoppage of the nozzles of the 
fog applicators. 

Fixed automatic spray systems 
are normally provided in the lu- 
bricating oil storage rooms, and 
the fuel oil pump rooms. These 
rooms are of masonry construction 
and arranged with fusible link fire 
doors. Because of the incident of 
fires which the industry has experi- 
enced in and around the turbine 
lubricating and hyrdogen seal oil 
systems within the past few years, 
we are now installing fixed spray 
fog systems to cover these haz- 
ardous areas around the _ turbo- 
generator units. These systems are 
arranged for manual remote op- 
eration. 

Fixed fog protection is not nor- 
mally provided on main power 
transformers of electric generating 
stations, although this equipment 

(More on page 38) 
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Another leading company served by Atna Casualty 


Get more than just a policy . . 
get the policy with the zs 
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FETNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY 


Where human life is at stake there can 
be no compromise with quality. That is 
the working philosophy of Johnson & 
Johnson — great pioneer in surgical and 
pharmaceutical products. 

A firm which demands such exacting 
quality in its own products, expects the 
same kind of quality service from its 
insurance carrier. That’s why Johnson & 
Johnson relies on A®tna Casualty — a 
company which understands not only 
the business values involved, but the 
human ones as well. 

Etna Casualty has the nationwide fa- 


cilities to maintain close, personal con- 
tact with even the most widespread 
operations. A®tna’s underwriting plans 
are designed to reflect — in lower insur- 
ance costs — highly effective accident 
prevention and loss control services. 
A®tna’s prompt, fair claim handling is 
an important factor, not only in reduc- 
ing insurance costs, but also in improv- 
ing employee morale. 

What AXtna Casualty has done for 
firms like Johnson & Johnson, it can do 
for your company as well. Why not con- 
sult your agent or broker about A®tna 
Casualty . . . soon? 





Affiliated with ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 


SEE YOUR AETNA CASUALTY AGENT OR YOUR BROKER FOR THE BEST IN BUSINESS INSURANCE COUNSEL 





Fire Protection and Fire Prevention 


by 


Stewart B. Foulke, Jr., Assistant Manager, Insurance Dept. 


In addition to responsibility for 
the purchasing and handling of 
property and casualty insurance, 
the insurance department of Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany also has supervision over 
the placement, maintenance and 
inspection of the first aid fire fight- 
ing equipment on the system. The 
equipment includes all extinguish- 
ers such as the commonly known 
21%2-gallon water type, carbon di- 
oxide, dry chemical and carbon 
tetrachloride. The installation of 
hose stations, yard hose houses, 
fixed systems and various other 
forms of fixed protection are re- 
viewed by the department prior to 
erection when new construction is 
proposed. 

Under present conditions, we are 
supervising a departmental self- 
inspection program of all fire ex- 
tinguishers on the system. A form 
has been developed which includes 
the type of extinguishers, their 
location and dates of last inspec- 
tion. These forms in duplicate are 
sent to the local inspectors through- 
out the system every three months 
by our department. After inspec- 
tion the dates are noted on the 
report together with date of re- 
charging, if any, and one copy re- 
turned to the insurance depart- 
ment, the other copy being retained 
in the field. Where recharging is 
necessary it is either done by the 
departmental inspector or he will 
arrange to have it done locally. 
Each extinguisher and hose station 
has a tag attached, designed by 
our department, which shows the 
latest inspection and_ recharge 
dates, and this makes it possible 
during inspection of the premises 
to determine at a glance whether 
the equipment has been regularly 
examined. Samples of the tag and 
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Virginia Power and Electric Company 


inspection form referred to are at- 
tached. The system of inspection 
has worked very well because of 
the full support and cooperation 
of these local departmental inspec- 
tors. It has also received very fav- 
orable comment from the various 
insurance company representatives 
who have conducted insurance sur- 
veys on our system. 

Through the medium of these 
annual insurance surveys covering 
the principal items insured, we 
have been able to accomplish more 
toward fire protection and fire 
prevention than through any other 
similar activity. These surveys are 
planned well in advance and ar- 
rangements made for participation 
by our local primary insurance 
agents together with a representa- 
tive from one of our principal in- 
surance carriers. The insurance 
company representative is usually 
a special risk hazard engineer who 
is experienced and proficent on in- 
spection of utilities’ properties. 

The scope of these surveys in- 
clude close examination of num- 
ber and distribution of fire extin- 
guishers, observation of general 
housekeeping conditions and search 
for open or hidden fire hazards. The 
survey also contemplates analysis 
of the rate applying to each struc- 
ture or operation and a comparison 
of the deficiency charges with con- 
ditions actually existing at the time 
of the inspection. In this manner, 
we are able to determine which 
hazards have already been correct- 
ed, or which may be eliminated on 
the basis of saving in insurance 
premium through removal of the 
rate penalty. 

Notations are made of conditions 
found during the inspection, and at 
completion of the survey the in- 
surance company representative 


submits a report outlining condi- 
tions found whether favorable or 
unfavorable. This information to- 
gether with notes made by the in- 
surance department representatives 
form the basis for individual re- 
ports from the insurance depart- 
ment which go to departmental 
supervisors, with copies to man- 
agement, referring to the results of 
the inspection. These reports point 
out the specific hazard which may 
be eliminated as well as the rate 
penalty involved and the premium 
saving which may result if the 
hazardous condition is corrected. 

This system of close analysis of 
rating details with relation to our 
insurance costs through control of 
hazards has, throughout the years, 
resulted in a consistent downward 
trend of average rates applying to 
our fire insurance coverage. Also 
we have found our insurance car- 
riers anxious and willing to partii- 
pate in these surveys because it 
affords opportunity for familiarity 
with the properties and a more in- 
timate knowledge of our opera- 
tions. They are also thereby en- 
abled to judge the overall degree 
of care and maintenance of the 
properties while providing the as- 
sured an important engineering 
and inspection service. 

Through membership in the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
we are kept abreast of the latest 
improvements of the fire aids along 
with various reports of fires experi- 
enced by others. Close review of 
these releases enables us to afford 
both better protection with the 
latest equipment available and to 
advise our operating department 
on the history of fires that could 
develop within our system. Through 
cooperation with the operating de- 

(More on page 40) 
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Research 


insures 


3-M's future 


Extra value makes the difference in insurance 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


How research can build a business is demonstrated by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company. From 
an uncertain start in 1902 with a single product, 3-M 
by last year had researched and marketed its way to 

330 million in sales. Americans in home and industry 
regard as necessities the many useful products bearing 
such brand names as ‘Scotch’ tapes, ‘Scotchlite’ reflec- 
tive sheeting, ‘Thermofax’ copying equipment. 

Behind these products are 20,000 busy workers in 
36 plants. And behind them is a complete and tailor- 
made casualty insurance program developed through a 
local independent agency with Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America. With protection goes a 
nation-wide program of accident prevention. In one 
year this involved 179 safety recommendations to 
reduce hazards! The many details of underwriting, 
claims, of inspection, safety and audit are coordinated 
in a simple, workable way. 

Thus service gets a new dimension in the ‘extra 
value’ INA gives with the policy. It is available to your 
business, large or small, through the independent agent 
or broker. Ask them about this useful ‘extra value.’ 


Insurance Company of North America Companies ¢ Insurance 
Company of North America * Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America ¢ Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany * Life Insurance Company of North America + Philadelphia 








ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE FOR THE INDIVIDUAL AND BUSINESS 





Will Today's Insurance 





BEN D. COOKE 





Ben D. Cooke occupies a 
unique position in the insurance 
world today. So far as is known, 
he is the only underwriter who 
is engaged on a day to day basis 
in both the New York and the 
London casualty markets and, 
also, is the only underwriter 
acting in the London casualty 
market for both tariff and non- 
tariff companies. 

He is the Chief Underwriter 
of the Agency Managers Group 
in New Yerk, which comprises 
The Northern Assurance Com- 
pany Limited, Citizens Casualty 
Company of New York and 
American Home Assurance Com- 
pany, and in London he is Chief 
Underwriter of the C.F.&A.U. 
and U.M.A. Groups. 

The C.F.&£A.U. Group com- 
prises The Dominion Insurance 
Company Limited, The London 
& Edinburgh Insurance Company 
Limited, The Anglo Saxon In- 
surance Association Limited, 
and Vanguard Insurance Com- 
pany Limited of Australia. 

The U.M.A. Group comprises 
The World Marine & General In- 
surance Company Limited, The 
Royal Scottish Insurance Com- 
pany Limited, and Trent Insur- 
ance Company Limited. 

Additionally, Mr. Cooke is a 
director of eleven insurance com- 
panies and firms in different 
parts of the world. 
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Tomorrow's Loss? 


Ben D. Cooke 
(Speech before Maryland Chapter, ASIM, April 18, 1957) 


I am very pleased indeed to have 
this opportunity to visit this chap- 
ter of your rapidly expanding and 
effective American Society of In- 
surance Management. I feel espe- 
cially complimented to see that 
Peter Burke has made the journey 
here from New York to be with us 
this evening. 

The title of my talk is, as you 
know, “Will Today’s Insurance 
Cover Tomorrow’s Loss?” As you 
will see, I might just as well have 
made it “Will Yesterday’s Insur- 
ance Cover Today’s Loss?” 

If I had asked the question in 
this way, the answer of any insur- 
ance man who has seen the year- 
end reports of American casualty 
companies for the year 1956 would 
be — unanimously — NO. You can 
count on the fingers of one or two 
hands the number of such com- 
panies that ended their 1956 year 
in the black. But there are not 
enough fingers on all the hands in 
this entire room to represent the 
casualty companies that wound up 
their 1956 year in red ink. 

I want to make two observations 
on this particular matter. Firstly, 
the demon of inflation is still work- 
ing as a leaven in the lump and, 
secondly, that insurance companies 
are not charitable institutions. 
They have to get back into the 
black and the sooner we go back 
to some of the old classic concep- 
tions of insurance where, instead 
of a manual, the Underwriter, a 
man of vision, individuality, cour- 
age and determination, holds sway, 
the better for all concerned. 

The underwriting statements I 
send to the companies for whom I 
underwrite casualty insurance and 


reinsurance do not see-saw from 
one year end to another. We do not 
give our insurance away in one 
year, and then cry for help in rate 
readjustment in another. For years 
we have taken very seriously the 
thought that must be in your minds 
all the time — and that is — “Will 
Today’s Insurance Cover Tomor- 
row’s Loss?”, and if, an insurance 
buyers, you are as realistic as I 
believe you to be and will learn 
that which is to be learned, you 
will avoid the stomach _ ulcers 
which afflict so many of our profes- 
sion. 

Many insurance companies re- 
tain the curious, old-fashioned 
notion that it is sacrilege for an 
insured to carry for himself a 
primary portion of his own risk. 
This, they feel, deprives the com- 
pany of premiums it would other- 
wise enjoy. And if they do not get 
premiums on the total risk, they 
argue, why should they accept 
them on the less remunerative 
upper limits only? 

So far as I am concerned it is 
alright if a company wants to 
adopt such an attitude. It leaves 
more business for me. It is some- 
what reminiscent, however, of the 
way insurance used to be done 
some two hundred years ago when 
the underwriter carried his busi- 
ness in his head, and parked his 
hat under a table in a coffee house 
in London. An insurance under- 
writer who is abreast of the times 
knows: That while an important 
insured can survive responsibility 
for payment of many claims at 
relatively low levels without undue 
damage — he could, conceivably, 

(More on page 37) 
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Can you compete for first-rate employees? 





ONE DECISIVE FACTOR in attracting the people you 
want is the group benefits you offer. Of course, you must 
tell the benefit story and tell it well. B. E. U. now provides 
a proven method of doing this simply and effectively, and 
in a personal way. 


B. E. U. means Better Employee Understanding of group 
benefits. Only when your people know exactly what these 
benefits mean to them, now and in the future, and remember 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


it, do they feel more secure. As a result they work better. 


B. E. U. could go to work for vou .. . and for your em- 
plovees. Ask vour insurance man about it or write Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15. 


The Armstrong Rubber Company, Bohn Aluminum and 
Brass Corporation, and Braniff Airways, Inc., all have cus- 
tom-planned Connecticut General group benefits. Take a 
few profitable minutes to find out about B. E. U. 


GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS 
HEALTH 

ACCIDENT 

LIFE 
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The American Society of Insurance Management 
and 
Insurance Education 


by 


Kenneth Black, Jr., Chairman, Insurance Division 
Georgia State College of Business Administration 
and 
Honorary Member of ASIM 


According to your own publica- 
tion, The American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc. is a “co- 
operative, non-profit organization 
of individuals representing mem- 
ber companies interested in learn- 
ing the best possible solutions to 
corporate insurance problems. Its 
members know that there is no 
simple answer to many of these 
problems. They know too that by the 
Interchange of Ideas with others 
in the field of risk management and 
by attendance at educational for- 
ums, they can be better equipped 
to assume the responsibility vested 
in them for the operation of the 
corporate insurance program.” 


The Risk Manager 


We must first agree on what a 
Risk Manager is and what is his 
job. C. Henry Austin, a director of 
ASIM and past president of its 
Chicago Chapter, has aptly dis- 
cussed this in the November, 1956 
issue of the National Insurance 
Buyer. I commend his paper to 
you if you have not had a chance 
to read it. 

Mr. Austin quotes Mr. Horace P. 
Liversedge, Chairman of the Board 
of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany’s point of view of the modern 
risk manager as follows: 

“Forward looking management 
has long since come to look upon 
insurance as a specialized field far 
beyond the routine purchase of 
policies. Today we must have the 
full time insurance executive head- 
ing a separate department ...a 
specialist to whom management 
can look for the analysis of risks 

. selection of methods to reduce 
or eliminate risks and proceure- 
ment of adequate insurance con- 
tracts.” 
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Mr. Austin goes on to point out 
that: 

“This recognition of insurance 
as one of the major areas of mod- 
ern management has also resulted 
in the recognition of the need for 
individuals who are in truth risk 
managers. The individual respon- 
sible for insurance must recognize 
exposure to loss; estimate proba- 
bility of loss; gauge the potential 
seriousness of the loss; determine 
whether the exposure can be cov- 
ered by insurance; develop the 
type of policy which fits his com- 
pany’s particular needs; select the 
insurance company best qualified 
to assume the risk, with due regard 
to its financial status, service facil- 
ities and underwriting philosophy; 
develop tentative rates which are 
economically sound both for the 
insured and the insurer; and par- 
ticipate in the presentation of the 
risk to the representatives of the 
insurance company.” 

It is important to note that even 
after final arrangements have been 
made with the insurance company 
and the program justified to and 
accepted by management, the Risk 
Manager must develop premium 
cost allocation and loss reporting 
procedures and establish appropri- 
ate statistical records. 

Then still further the Risk Man- 
ager must periodically review the 
operation of the plan, and keep 
management informed by reports 
prepared in non-technical language. 

It is important to recognize that 
no. one man can accomplish the 
entire process previously outlined. 
The Risk Manager should, if the 
size of his company’s operation 
warrants it, have a well-staffed de- 
partment composed of qualified in- 
surance technicians. 


In those cases (the majority by 
number) where the budget will not 
permit the direct retention of a 
competent staff, the individual re- 
sponsible for risk management 
should, where possible, seek the 
services of independent consult- 
ants whose income is not directly 
dependent upon the loss experience 
or premium development, or those 
agents and brokers whose advice 
reflects not only technical com- 
petence but true objectivity as 
well. The Manager’s basic responsi- 
bility is to acquire sufficient tech- 
nical proficiency 

(1) to accurately gauge the qual- 
ity of the services rendered by the 
members of his staff, retained con- 
sultants or broker or agents serv- 
icing his account, and 

(2) to intelligently interpret rec- 
ommendations and coordinate the 
activities of all parties concerned 
in developing and presenting to 
management in non - technical 
terms a sound solution to specific 
problems as they arise. 

No individual can, in the nature 
of things, be an engineer, acturary, 
lawyer, and underwriter, but each 
individual should be able to ac- 
quire sufficient understanding of 
the fundamental principles of risks 
and its treatment to ferret out the 
net results of a program and the 
reasons behind its development. 
The right questions can do much 
to assure proper servicing of an 
insurance account. 

Inherent in these comments on 
the Risk Manager’s job are the two 
basic problems of your group: 

() acceptance of top manage- 
ment that risk and its management 
deserves careful and studied at- 
tention, and 

(2) a source of competent per- 
sonnel. 


Risk Management Concept 
The great majority of corpora- 
tions in the past have delegated 
(More on page 30) 
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Insurin g American I ndustry 


Rowins BurDick HUNTER 


INSURANCE BROKERS AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Principal offices: Chicago * New York + Detroit * St. Louis * San Francisco * Seattle * Boston * Montreal 


Brazil: IBEC-Rollins Burdick Hunter—Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Porto Alegre. 
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New York Chapter Honors Past Presidents at May Meeting 





"S ANMVERSARS 


Go. Kh 4h 
HONORING OUR 
PAST PRESIDENTS 
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From left to right: Peter A. Burke, Managing Director, ASIM; H. Stanley Goodwin, president, New 
York Chapter; past presidents: Ralph Bell; A. M. Schmidt; George E. Rogers; W. J. Fitzsimons; Ernest 
L. Clarke; B. E. Kelley; Raymond Cox; and Wm. D. McGuinness. Absent: J. A. Robinson; R. D. Guern- 
sey; Harry E. Goodell; and Claude H. Rice. 





Welcome New Members of ASIM 


Central Massachusetts Chapter 
Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 
Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

The Heald Machine Company 
Morgan Construction Co. 

Package Machinery Company 
Riley Stoker Corporation 

State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
The Vellumoid Company 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 
Wyman-Gordon Company 


Chicago Chapter 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 
Dallas-Fort Worth Area Chapter 


Bell Helicopter Corporation 
Lone Star Steel Company 
Otis Engineering Corp. 
Dearborn Stove Company 
Zenith Cleaners 


Delaware Valley Chapter 

R. M. Hollingshead Corporation 

Bestwall Gypsum Coinpany 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

Insurance Buyers Association of Detroit 

General Motors Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Houston Area Insurance Buyers 
Association 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 

Commonwealth Oil Company 


Minnesota Chapter 
Western Oil and Fuel Company 
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Insurance Buyers Association of 
Montreal 

Associated Textiles of Canada Limited 

The Bristol Aeroplane Company of 
Canada (1956) Limited 


New York Chapter 

The Coca-Cola Corporation 
Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 
Northern California Chapter 
Port of Oakland 


Oregon Chapter 

Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 
Southern California Chapter 
Ehrhart & Associates, Inc. 
Virginia-Carolina Chapter 


National Fruit Product Company, Inc. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


Non-Chapters (by states) 

GEORGIA — Kinnett Dairies, Inc. 

ILLINOIS—Granite City Steel Company 

MASSACHUSETTS—FEastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 

NEW YORK — Cooperative Grange 
League Federation Exchange, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 

RHODE ISLAND — Hamel-Dahl 
Company 

VERMONT — The National Life 
Insurance Company 





H. Stanley Goodwin 
Promoted to Vice President 
of McKesson & Robbins, 


Inc. 


H. Stanley Goodwin, second Vice 
President of the American Soci- 
ety of Insurance Management, 
Inc., and president of New York 
Chapter, ASIM, has been promot- 
ed to Vice President of McKesson 


& Robbins, Inc., New York City. 


An outstanding member of 
ASIM, Mr. Goodwin has proven 
himself a man of talent and lead- 
ership among his business asso- 
ciates as well as the members of 
the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc. We con- 
gratulate him and McKesson & 
Robbins, Ine. 








“Credit Insurance” 


Its History and Functions 

When the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New 
York was preparing its six 
volume edition of ‘“Examina- 
tion of Insurance Companies,” 
the American Credit Indem- 
nity Company of New York, 
was invited to write the chap- 
ter on Credit Insurance. (Mr. 
J. L. McCauley, Executive Vice 
President of American Credit 
Indemnity Company, isthe 
author. ) 


Reprints of the chapter on 
Credit Insurance are available 
to the readers of The National 
Insurance Buyer. This is a 40 
page, bound booklet, giving in 
detail, with tables and charts, 
the history and functions of 
Credit Insurance. We recom- 
mend it as a valuable addition 
to your insurance library, for 
information and reference. 


Copies may be requested at 
no charge from: 


American Credit Indemnity 
Company of N. Y. 
300 St. Paul Place 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Insurance man 


with a 
geiger counter ? 


The unusual is commonplace to a Kemper 
man. 


Here, a Kemper Industrial Hygienist is 
checking a client’s plant where x-ray ma- 
chines are used for inspection purposes on 
the floor above. With the aid of the geiger 
counter he can quickly determine if radia- 
tion leakage from the x-ray machines is 
dangerous or harmful to workers on the 
floor below. 


This man, and the hundreds of Kemper 
safety specialists like him, work constantly 
to reduce losses for Kemper policyholders 
in factories, stores and on the highways. 
As a result, policyholders have increased 
control over losses, and thereby gain two 
important benefits: lower operating costs 
and worthwhile insurance savings. 
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Does your business qualify 
for Kemper Insurance savings? 


To find out how you may save on your insurance, call your 
broker or a representative of a Kemper Company, or write 
to Kemper Insurance, Dept. 106, Chicago 40, Illinois, for 
the name of your nearest representative. 


Trademark of a new kind of Insurance man 
This symbol identifies your Kemper Approved Insurance Ad- 


an experienced, independent, local businessman 


devoted to giving you the right protection . . . at low net cost. 


Lumbermens Mutual American Motorists | American Manufacturers Federal Mutual 
Casualty Company Insurance Company Mutual Insurance Company Insurance Company 


Chicago 40 Chicago 40 


New York 17 Boston 16 


ALL FORMS OF PROPERTY AND CASUALTY INSURANCE AND BONDS 


Divisions of KE MP * R Insurance 
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lnsured 
(hronological 
Stabilization 


Plans 


by 
Orieon M. Spaid 
President. 
Actuarial Service 


Corporation 
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Corporations may now obtain in- 
surance against almost any type 
of exposure or cause of loss, and 
underwritten on the assumption 
that the amount of indemnity re- 
ceived by each policyholder dur- 
ing the 10, 15, or 20 years term of 
such policies will approach 95‘ 
of the premiums paid The amount 
of indemnity can not exceed this 
ratio of premiums but, on the other 
hand, if it should fall short of 
actuarial expectations a retrospec- 
tive refund of the excess premium 
is made. Called “Insured Chrono- 
logical Stabilization Plans,” this 
new instrument of financial man- 
agement affords substantial bene- 
fits to business firms. They serve 
a corporation in several ways: 

As a Revolving Fund: indemnifying 
the corporation for charges or ex- 
penses incurred that otherwise 
would afford only a limited or de- 
ferred tax credit. 

As a Sinking Fund: indemnifying 
the corporation for unusually high 
charges or expenses incurred in a 
single year which otherwise can 
not be spread over several years. 

When a corporatiton incurs ma- 
terial and labor costs as a conse- 
quence of a fortuitous occurrence, 
it invariably seeks such tax relief 
as the Internal Revenue Code and 
the circumstances permit. If the 
concern has indemnity resources 
available to compensate for these 
costs, its recourse is through the 
broader provisions of an insurance 
policy. By so doing, the corpora- 
tion gains an immediate and maxi- 
mum tax adjustment as over half 
of the premium cost of these in- 
demnity resources has, in effect, 
been subsidized by the government. 
This fact is, of course, one of the 
strong motivations for the purchase 
of all corporate insurance. 

In general, the Internal Revenue 
Code forbids inclusion as a deduc- 
tible business expense, anticipatory 
or probability charges until and 
unless these contingencies mani- 
fest themselves as an actual cor- 
porate expense or loss. Varying 
degress of tax modification may 
then be allowed — strictly as a 
post-occurrence adjustment. In- 
sured Chronological Stabilization 
Plans, on the other hand, resolve 
future probabilities to a current 
premium expense resulting in an 


immediate, continuing, and maxi- 
mum tax adjustment. Management, 
then, has the alternative of: 

Continuing to pay a larger tax, 
year after year, and if later there 


is a deduction, obtain such tax 
benefits as may then be allowed; 
or, 

Continuing to pay a smaller tax, 
year after year, and if the other- 
wise deductible losses prove to be 
less than actuarial estimates, pay 
the additional tax later on the re- 
funded premium. 

Merely by shifting some portion 
of its bank deposits to an insurance 
company, a corporation can double 
these available cash resources of 
the company. For example, con- 
sider what will happen to $1,000 
earned by a business this year. 
If it is left in a bank — if nothing 
is done with it — the corporation 
must pay up to 52‘ income tax 
leaving $480 cash surplus to the 
company. On the other hand, if 
it deposits the $1,000 with an insur- 
ance company as a premium under 
an Insured Chronological Stabiliza- 
tion Plan, the corporation will still 
have its $1,000, less a small under- 
writing service charge, as a cash 
indemnity resource available at 
any time on demand. In this period 
of “tight money,” an instrument 
that conserves corporate earnings 
to an extent that doubles cash re- 
sources is especially valuable. 

In addition to the gain in avail- 
able cash resources, and the imme- 
diate and maximum tax adjustment 
afforded by Insured Chronological 
Stabilization Plans, a third benefit 
is the year to year consistency in 
financial operations that is achieved 
when external indemnity resources 
feed back to compensate for ab- 
normally high costs or losses, or 
for an impairment of income. Thus 
the financial structure of the cor- 
poration itself is shielded from the 
disturbance of contingencies, by a 
cash restitution of working capital 
instead of a deferred tax credit 
or adjustment. This contribution 
to greater operating stability is re- 
garded favorably by prudent cor- 
porate management, because: 

Future growth and develop- 
ment is less vulnerable to un- 
expected financial reverses. 

Financial institutions may be 


(More on page 28 ) 
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Insurance tailored to your needs. 


Insure key power equipment 
to keep power alive! 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s inspection and insurance is by no means 
limited to steam boilers. It embraces just about every type of 
equipment by means of which power is generated, transmitted 
or put to useful work. And 91 years of engineering experience 
gained from specializing in this field alone results in an effec- 
tiveness which is appreciated by HSB policyholders. 

Boiler and machinery insurance is a vital safeguard for any 
manufacturer, for when power “dies” either quietly or violently, 
production halts, income stops. expenses rise. 

Protect your plant and its earning capacity from serious losses 
by insuring its “key” units of power or pressure equipment with 
Hartford Steam Boiler. You get these threefold extra values: 
helpful assistance before the policy is issued in tailoring coverage 
to fit your needs; expert inspection aimed at accident prevention 
during the policy’s term: prempt. efiicient aid after an accident, 
should one occur. 


Call in your own insurance agent or broker 
to work out an HSB protection plan for you. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


ISPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 










Remember, INSPECTION is our middle name 


Inspections to guard against accidents. 









BDA PROTECTION FOR 
KEY POWER EQUIPMENT 


Before the policy is issued, you and your agent can 
have expert underwriting assistance from Hartford 
Steam Boiler Special Agents and regional offices. 
This specialized knowledge of all types of power 
equipment can help you provide coverage tailored to 
fit your needs. 


During the life of the policy, you will benefit from 
Hartford Steam Boiler’s accident-prevention service. 
More than 600 Company Field Inspectors, backed by 
regional engineering staffs, spend full time inspect- 
ing insured equipment to detect faulty conditions, 
and to recommend steps to prolong the useful life 
of boilers and machinery. 





In this map, the figures indicate the number of key 
engineering personnel in your area, and the dots locate 
supervising branch offices. 


After an accident, HSB specialists familiar with 
your equipment can render prompt and capable, 
on-the-spot assistance. to speed rehabilitation and 
resumption of production and to make equitable 
settlement of claims. 
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W. A. Johnson of Chrysler 
Corporation is New President 
of Insurance Buyers Association 
of Detroit, ASIM. 





Wesley A. Johnston 


Wesley A. Johnston, Insurance 
Buyer for Chrysler Corporation, 
has been elected president of the 
Insurance Buyers Association of 
Detroit, ASIM. 


Serving with Mr. Johnston are: 
F. L. Kiernan, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, vice-presi- 
dent; E. Dean Damon, Parke Davis 
& Company, secretary; N. H. Siegel, 
Detroit Steel Corporation, treas- 
urer; and ASIM representative R. 
D. Castle, The Murray Corporation 
of America, Inc. 


Directors-at-large are: C. J.-Mc- 
Adams, Bull Dog Electric Products 
Company; E. Carter, Burroughs 
Corporation; and M. R. DeLaurier, 
The Detroit Edison Company. 





‘If There Were No Losses”’ 


Chubb & Son announce the 
publication of a history of the 
firm entitled “IF THERE WERE 
NO LOSSES’’, written by 
Thomas Caldecot Chubb. The 
book takes its title from the old 
insurance proverb, “If there were 
no losses, there would be no 
premiums”. 

While the author is not con- 
nected with the firm of Chubb 
& Son, he is a grandson of one of 
the founders. A biographer and 
historian by profession, he has 
been given free access to the files 
of the firm in preparation of this 
volume. 





“Facing Up to Today's Insurance Problems’ 


ASIM and CPCU Sponsor Seminar 


Northern California Chapter, ASIM and Chartered Property and 
Casualty Underwriters, jointly sponsored a six-part discussion seminar 
on September 18, 1957 at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel in San Francisco. 


The principal speaker was Mr. John A. Steel, President of the Pacific 
National Insurance Group, whose subject was the theme of the seminar: 
“Facing Up to Today’s Insurance Problems.” 


Discussions were held on: “A Critical Look at the Expense Portion 
of the Premium Dollar”; “A Proposed Revision of the Comprehensive 
Liability Policy”; Policy Forms vs. Industry’s Needs”; “Making Rates 
Responsive”; “Insurance the Catastrophic Physical Loss’; and “Group 
Hospitalization and Blanket Major Medical Plans.” 


Six seminars were held, each limited to a maximum of 20 people. 
Each participant chose one seminar in the morning, and one in the after- 
noon. All seminars joined for the luncheon program and the entire fee 
for registration, including luncheon, two coffee breaks and discussion 
material was $7.50 per person. 





Statistics Show What's Wrong 


Population of the U.S. A. 160,000,000 
People 60 years of age or older 62,000,000 
Balance left to do the work 98,000,000 
People 21 vears of age or younger 54,000,000 
Balance left to do the work 44,000,000 


People working for the Government 21,000,000 
23,000,000 


Balance left to do the work 
People in the armed forces 10,000,000 
Balance left to do the work 13,000,000 


People in state and city governments _ 12,800,000 


Balance left to do the work 200,000 
People in hospitals, asylums, etc. 126,000 
Balance left to do the work 74,000 
Bums and others who won’t work 62,000 
Balance left to do the work 12,000 
Persons in jail 11,998 
Balance left to do the work 2 


Two! Only two! You and I, and you'd better 
get a wiggle on, ’cause I’m getting tired of run- 
ning this country all alone. 

—Anon 
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Protection Must Fit 


the perils you face! 


Every type of business venture overseas 

has its own particular hazards. Every country 
has its own laws, customs and conditions. 

All may affect the security of your business 
unless your insurance has been carefully 
patterned to the risk and its location. 


Whatever your business—wherever it is 
abroad—AFIA has the skill, know-how and 
experience to provide you with insurance 
that conforms to conditions to meet the 
highest standards of sound protection. 
World-wide in scope, operating through 600 
offices in 69 foreign countries, AFIA has been 
successfully serving leaders in American ~ 
industry for decades. 


It will pay you to ask your agent or broker 
to discuss your overseas fire, casualty and 
marine insurance problems with AFIA. 

No risk is too large, nor none too small, 
to deserve AFIA’s expert attention. 


























AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street e New York 38, New York 


4 CHICAGO OFFICE. . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
a BAELAS O§RPICE.. icc ccce cee 400 Vaughn Building, 1712 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
4 EOS ANGEEES OPRICE. ove eceiceses 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 
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ASIM Executive Committee 
Meets in New York 

On August 21, 1957 the Executive 
Committee of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc. met 
in New York City. 

B. E. Kelley, Chairman, presided 
and those present were: Raymond 
V. Brady, W. H. Clem, H. Stanley 
Goodwin, George A. Mearns, Joe 
T. Parrett, Frazier S. Wilson and 
Peter A. Burke. 

Plans for the Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing in Chicago were discussed and 
November 12, 1957 is the date. Chi- 
cago Athletic Association is the 
place — for luncheon meeting of 
the Board of Directors, and mem- 
bership meeting at dinner. 

Headquarters for the American 
Scciety of Insurance Management, 
Inc. will be at the Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Other pertinent business was dis- 
cussed during the day-long meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 


Promotions 
Scuthern California Chapter, ASIM 

Wes Ackerman, from Insurance 
Manager of United States Borax & 
Chemical Company to Secretary of 
the same company. 

George Kohl of the California 
Bank to Assistant Cashier of the 
California Bank. (Incidentally, 
George is secretary of Southern 
California Chapter, ASIM.) 





Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Reception: 6 P.M. 





Notice of the Sixth Annual 
Membership Meeting 
of the 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
The sixth annual membership meeting of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Ine. will be held on Tuesday, November 
12, 1957 at the Chicago Athletic Association, 12 South Michigan 


Dinner: 7 P.M. 


Peter A. Burke 
Managing Director 








Summary of Industrial Nuclear 
Hazards Published 


A brief, non-technical survey of 
industrial nuclear science with spe- 
cial emphasis on radiation and 
other hazards has been published 
by Chubb & Son. 


Titled “Nuclear Energy Hazards,” 
the booklet is for the information 
of insurance agents and their as- 
sureds. It may be obtained from 
Chubb & Son’s New York office at 
90 John Street, or any of their 
branch offices. 

The booklet is designed to fill the 
need for background information 
on the booming nuclear industry. 
The revolutionary uses of atomic 
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energy bring with them many new 
types of insurance exposures be- 
cause of hazards to the public, em- 
ployes and property. 

The publication grew out of a 
seminar on nuclear industry haz- 
ards held last October, at Chubb 
& Son’s main office for the firm’s 
executives and underwriters. The 
forum, first of its kind ever ar- 
ranged by a major insurance organ- 
ization, was conducted by scientists 
from Walter Kidde Nuclear Labo- 
ratories, Inc., consultants on indus- 
trial uses of atomic energy. 

Summarizing topics of the semi- 
nar, the booklet deals with the 
nature of radiation and its poten- 
tial dangers. It also illustrates and 
describes the operation of a nuclear 
reactor, with its elaborate, triple- 
checked safety precautions. 


Atomic Energy Commission rec- 
ords indicate that the nuclear in- 
dustry is a low risk occupation. But 
Karl H. Puechl, manager of Kid- 
die’s Theoretical Department and 
author of the pamphlet, details 
the possible devastation which 
could follow a major nuclear catas- 
trophe. 


Yuh Pays Yer Money... 

Spending for services jumped by $4.6 billion 
in 1954, by $5.8 billion in 1955, and by $6.8 
billion last year. Since last December, service 
spending by consumers alone (not counting 
services bought by business) has topped an 
annual rate of $100 billion more than the 
entire gross national product in 1939 and 
accounted for nearly two-fifths of all United 
States consumer spending. 
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TRADITION— AGGRESSIVE 
STABILITY LEADERSHIP 


Chicago 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis 
% Portland 
Seattle 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 








London 





. experience and competence in the 
insurance market place. 

. rate and hazard control engineering 
service. 

. direct personal attention from 


experienced, friendly men. 


These things — when needed, where needed 
— have been furnished to commercial 


insurance buyers for nearly a century by 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


INSURANCE BROKERS AND consuttants /Siee 155 


é GENERAL OFFICES +» CHICAGO + ONE NORTH LASALLE 
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Personnel Available 


Personnel and Positions Available is a service for members of the Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Management, Inc. Applicants MUST submit 
FIVE copies of their resumes to the office of ASIM at 49 West 32nd St.. 


New York I. N. Y. 


All positions and personnel available are not listed below. There are 
many others on file. If you desire further information, please write to 


the office at the above address. 


Insurance Manager, Age 31, mar- 
ried, with two children. Law de- 
gree. Eight years experience as 
Corporation Assistant Insurance 
Manager, Claims Manager and 
Agency Manager. Desire position 
as Insurance Manager or Assistant. 
Presently employed as Assistant 
Insurance Manager. (Address — 
ASIM - 31) 
* * * 

Insurance Manager or Assistant In- 
surance Manager. Currently assist- 
ant to Insurance Manager of large 
oil company. Graduate of Columbia 


University, Degree in Economics. 
Age 30. Married, Responsibilities 
include administering domestic and 
foreign policies of company and all 
phases of corporate insurance man- 
agement. (Address — ASIM - 35) 


* 
Fire Insurance Underwriting Mana- 
ger. Age 42. Single. B.A. degree, 
plus portion of M.A. Nineteen 
years in Home Office fire experi- 
ence. Desires position in corporate 
insurance management. Will travel, 
possible relocate. (Address — 


ASIM - 48) 





Dated: August 22, 1957 


Secretary 





Notice 
of 
Meeting of Board of Directors 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


A meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Society of 
Insurance Management, Ine. will be held on Tuesday, November 12, 
1957 at 12:30 P.M. at the Chicago Athletic Association, 12 South 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, for the purpose of electing 
officers and the transaction of any other business presented in the 
interest of the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


Raymond V. Brady 


Frazier S. Wilson 
President 
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Young College Graduate. B.S. (Ma- 


jor in Insurance and_ Business 
Administration). Possess sound 
training and demonstrated ability. 
Objective is to join insurance divi- 
sion of a manufacturing organiza- 
tion where knowledge and com- 
petence will find growth and 
administrative opportunities. (Ad- 
dress — ASIM - 44) 

Insurance Manager. Age 39, mar- 
ried, two children. Graduate Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Knowledge of 
all phases of corporate insurance 
management. Experience includes 
management for five industrial 
plants in U.S. and two in Canada. 
Will relocate, preferring Chicago, 
New York or San Francisco. (Ad- 
dress — ASIM - 45) 


* * 
Insurance Manager, or Assistant. 
Married, two children. Age 36, 
graduate of St. John’s University. 
Attended St. John’s Law School. 
Knowledge of all phases of corpo- 
rate insurance management includ- 
ing renewal of contracts, applica- 
tion of deductibles and obtaining 
of modifications and extension of 
the basic contract in order to se- 
cure the broadest coverage at 
minimum premium outlay. (Ad- 
dress — ASIM - 46) 


Insurance Manager. Experienced in 
all phases of Corporate Insurance 
Management. Desires position han- 
dling a corporate program in the 
eastern midwest area. Law back- 
ground; married. Has additional 
administrative experience. (Ad- 


dress — ASIM - 63) 


Insurance Manager. Age 35, mar- 
ried, three children. B.S. in Ac- 
counting, University of Vermont 
and M.B.A. in Insurance, Wharton 
Graduate Division, University of 
Pennsylvania. Six (6) years experi- 
ence as Insurance Manager of large 
chemical manufacturer being re- 
sponsible for all corporate insur- 
ance activities including group in- 
surance and risk management. 
Available immediately. Will re- 
locate. (Address — ASIM - 73) 
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Strength you can depend upon 


wr your shipments are insured * The American Insurance Company 


through the MARINE OFFICE of * The Continental Insurance Company 
g é > 


: Fidelity-Phenix Fire | Cc 
Ame_RrIca, the resources of its ” rear nianiaa-mnapemseeie: 
, b — *« Firemen’s Insurance Company 
outstanding member companies liste + ins Mil tae 


at right stand behind your protection. +« The Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Could any shipper ask for more? *« Niagara Fire Insurance Company 


See Your Insurance Agent or Broker 
GEE 


ioe! MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 
4 “enn 116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


— OFFICES — 
New York * CHICAGO * New ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * HOUSTON * TORONTO 
Atlanta ° Baltimore * Boston * Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Indianapolis * Jacksonville * Los Angeles * Louisville 
New Haven °* Philadelphia « Pittsburgh * Portland * Raleigh * Richmond * St. Louis * Seattle * Stockton * Summit * Syracuse 








RISK MANAGEMENT 
for the 


INSTITUTE 


corporate insurance manager 


OcTOBER 1-2-3, 1957 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


and 
THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


The Purpose Of The Institute 


With the launching of the Risk Management Insti- 
tute in the fall of 1956, the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc. took a major step forward 
in its long-range program of education for scientific 
insurance programming. 


The second Risk Management Institute reflects the 
enthusiastic response accorded that first venture 


The aim of this particular program is to aid in the 
achievement of scientific insurance programming and 
to open new vistas in cost reduction and in coverages. 


In the atmosphere of study associated with the cam- 
pus, with every working hour spent in class work and 
an exchange of ideas with other buyers, each partici- 
pant will have full opportunity to expand the frontiers 
of his knowledge. 


The University of Connecticut was founded in 1881 
as the Connecticut Agricultural School and became 
the State University in 1939. Today the University 
grounds comprise over 200 acres, with the main 
campus located in the hills of eastern Connecticut and 
with several branches, graduate schools, and profes- 
sional schools in the major cities of the state. 


The physical facilities of the Storrs campus com- 
fortably house approximately 8,000 students and over 
1,000 faculty members during the academic year. Busi- 
nessmen’s schools and institutes are accommodated 
the year around in special quarters assigned to the 
adult education program. In this pleasant setting, 
registrants find a real stimulus to effective study and 
discussion. 


The campus can best be reached by car. Buses run 
frequently from Hartford. For train and plane service 
to Hartford, consult your local travel agent. Additional 
information about transportation will be sent to each 
registrant. 
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Meeting Rooms. Meetings are held in a spacious 
classroom near the center of the campus. Comfortable 
lounges in the residence hall and in the Student Union 
Building provide an opportunity for informal evening 
gatherings. 


Housing And Meals. Adequate housing in a modern 
dormitory will be furnished. Meals will be served in 
a University dining hall. Housing and meals are 
included in the tuition fee. It is expected that par- 
ticipants will arrive on the campus between 1 and 
10 p.m. on Monday, September 30, in order to get 
settled and oriented before the classes begin on Tues- 
day morning. 


Enrollment. Enrollment will be limted to 60. 


Fee. The cost of the Institute is $75. A deposit of $25 
should accompany the application for enrollment. The 
balance is due not later than September 30. MAKE 
CHECKS PAYABLE TO RISK MANAGEMENT IN- 
STITUTE. 


Certificate. A certificate of completion will be given 
by the University of Connecticut. 


Publicity. Publicity noting the presence of a partici- 
pant at the Institute should enhance his prestige in his 
community. Releases will be forwarded to local news- 
papers, if desired. 


Recreational Facilities. Golf, tennis and swimming 
are conveniently available to the campus. 


Dress: Dress is generally informal. There will be 
occasion for business attire. 


Credits 


Co-sponsored by the University of Connecticut and 
the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc.. 
much credit is given to Laurence Ackerman, Dean of 
the School of Business Administration, David Ivry, 
his assistant, and their staff for the splendid coopera- 
tion in making the program and project one of the 
outstanding achievements of ASIM. 
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Risk Management Institute 


for the 


Corporate Insurance Manager 


PROGRAM 


TUESDAY, October 1, 1957 


Greetings, Frazier S. Wilson, President 
American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


8: 30-11: 30 
Analysis of Fire Insurance Rating Schedules and 
resulting possibilities of cost reduction 


(a) Ambrose B. Kelly, General Counsel and Chair- 
man, Associated Factory Mutuals, Rates and 
Forms Committee, Providence, Rhode Island. 


(b) Kenneth O. Smith, General Manager, New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, New York, 
N. Y. 

(c) J. Milton Wright, Vice President 
Reciprocal Managers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

NOON RECESS 


1:00-3:00 
Question and Answer Session on papers presented at 
the Morning Session. 
WEDNESDAY, October 2, 1957 
Boiler & Machinery 
8: 30-11:30 


(a) “Discussion of the more recent developments in 
coverages. 
“Coverages which may offer some tax advan- 


tages such as Repair or Replacement coverage 
and Valued Form Business Interruption Insur- 
ance.” 

Lyle G. Wimmer, Second Vice President 
Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford, ‘Connecticut. 


(b) “Premium Adjustment Rating Plans (Retrospec- 
tive Rating) Relation of deductibles to premium 
and coverages.” 

Wallace H. Henshaw, Vice President 
Hartford Steam Boiler & Inspection Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


NOON RECESS 


1:00-3:00 


Question and Answer Session on papers presented at 
the Morning Session. 


THURSDAY, October 3, 1957 


Block Policy and Marine Approach to All Risks 
Coverages 
8:30-11:30 
“Explanation and Discussion of the Manufacturers 
Output and New Industrial Property Floater Policies” 
Marine Approach to All Risks Coverages. 

Edward F. Feuge, Vice President 

Johnson & Higgins, New York, N. Y. 


CLOSING LUNCHEON 
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Second Annual Insurance Buyers Conference 


Is Held by Southern California Chapter, ASIM 


Southern California Chapter of the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc., held its second annual 
Insurance Buyers Conference at the Roger Young Auditorium, Los Angeles, on September 18th. 
A program of interest to insurance buyers, insurance company, and insurance broker and agent personnel 


was presented. 


Welcome 
Roy A. Balling, President 
Southern California Chapter, 
ASIM, and Insurance Manager, 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Meet The Chairman Of The Con- 
ference Commitee 
Charles S. Taylor, 
Manager 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Conference Keynote And Introduc- 
tion Of All Work Sessions 
Joe T. Parrett, Fire Vice-Presi- 
dent 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., and Insurance 
Manager, Carnation Company 
Conference Chairman 
Insuring Against The Fire Loss 
Wheeler K. Stanley, Chairman 
Insurance Manager, Kaiser Steel 
Corporation. 
Sidney F. Whaley, Co-Chairman 
Insurance Manager, Consolidated 
Rock Products Company 
“Determining Insurable Values” 
Mat Graham, President 
Mat Graham Co., Consulting En- 
gineers and Appraisers 
“Multiple Location Coverage” 
Charles L. Mehagan, General 
Adjuster 
General Adjustment Bureau 
“Plant Protection and Fire Preven- 
tion” 
Norval MacDonald, Chief Engi- 
neer 
Industrial Indemnity Company, 
San Francisco 


Insurance 


Question and Answer Period 
e e e@ 
Liability Insurance For Tomor- 
row’s Needs 

William A. Miller, Chairman 
Insurance Manager, Richfield Oil 
Corporation 
Wesley F. Peterson, Co-Chairman 
Insurance Manager, American 
Potash and Chemical Corporation 


“... From The Broker’s Viewpoint” 
Lawrence K. Gould, Vice Presi- 
dent 
Johnson & Higgins of California 


... From The Undewriter’s View- 
point” 
Vincent McKerrow, Vice Presi- 
dent, Excess Division 
Continental Casualty Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 
... From The Attorney’s View- 
point” 
Gordon H. Snow, Vice President 
and General Counsel 
Pacific Indemnity Company 
Question and Answer Period 
Adjournment — Noon 
Luncheon 
Joe T. Parrett, Chairman 
Speaker—Harold A. Hatch, Pres- 
ident 
Argonaut Insurance Company, 
Menlo Park 
Subject—‘How New Legislation 
Will Affect Workman’s Compen- 
sation Costs” 
Adjournment 
Group Insurance—New Trends In 
In Planning 
Albert L. Chavannes, Chairman 
Assistant Treasurer and Insur- 
ance Manager 
Southern California Edison Com- 
pany 
Phil V. Myers, Co-Chairman 
Assistant to Insurance Manager, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
“Changing Trends Of Employee 
Health Insurance Plans” 
Dr. Michael T. Wermel, Research 
Director 
Benefits and Insurance Research 
Center 
California 
nology 
“Will The Relative Value Schedule 
Solve The Problem Of Mount- 
ing Medical Costs?” 
John Hunton, Executive Secre- 


Institute of Tech- 


tary, San Francisco 
California Medical Association 
“The Insurance Carriers’ Part In 
These Developments” 
Holeman Grigsby, Manager 
Group and Pension Department 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 
Question and Answer Period 
New Concepts In Insurance Buying 
Forest I. Lofgren, Chairman 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
and Insurance Manager 
Forest Lawn Company 
Wayne F. Fitzgerald, Co-Chair- 
man 
Insurance Manager, McCulloch 
Motors Corporation 
“The Changing Pattern In Higher 
Echelon Insurance Thinking” 
Robert E. Battles, Vice President 
and Manager Insurance Depart- 
ment 
R. A Rowan and Company 
“The Impact Of Taxes Upon In- 
surance” 
Charles F. Reinhardt, Partner 
Haskins & Sells, Public Account- 
ants 
“So You’re An Insurance Buyer” 
Forest I. Lofgren 
Question and Answer Period 
Adjournment 
Fellowship Hour 
Dinner 
Harvey Humphrey, Chairman 
Vice President and Insurance 
Manager ; 
Title Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany 
Introduction of Speaker — Joe T. 
Parrett 
Speaker — Enrique Fernandez y 
Silva, President 
American International Under- 
writers for Latin America, Ha- 
vana, Cuba 
Subject — “International Insur- 
ance Problems” 
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You don’t have to learn 
everything the hard way?! 


Every insurance buyer picks up a lot of knowledge the 
hard way. We think our EDUCATIONAL KITS provide 
an easier way. Designed primarily as text books for 

use in home-study courses for our agents and brokers, 
these comprehensive KITS cover: 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 

j - BURGLARY 

. ( lad BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 
d \ 





FIDELITY & SURETY 
INLAND MARINE 
OCEAN MARINE 














Additional KITS 
are in preparation, 
and the entire series is 
designed to provide a 
compact working library 
on the principal forms 

of property and 
casualty coverage. 
We believe that these 
KITS can add to your 
insurance knowledge 
and can help you to 
catalogue information 

already acquired. 
The coupon below 
will bring you any or 
all of them—without 
obligation —and 


without follow-up. 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
San Francisco 20, California 


| would like to receive, without obligation, 
your educational KITS on: 








(] Accident & Health {_ Fidelity & Surety 
”) Burglary () Inland Marine 
~) Business Interruption [| Ocean Marine 
OFnsu vance Companies seinen 
FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY Address 





HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN'S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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SAN FRANCISCO «© NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES * BOSTON «¢ SEATTLE ¢ ATLANTA ¢ DALLAS * TORONTO 
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Insured Chronological 
Stabilization Plans 
(From page 16) 

more disposed to cooperate on 

a more favorable basis. 

The price of corporate shares 
in the security markets is likely 
to reflect consistent earnings. 

Profit sharing plans are more 
reliable and equitable incen- 
tives to executive personnel. 

Even unavoidable financial 
losses can raise the question of 
management competence. 

Wage dividends and_ bonuses 
to employees are more effec- 
tive in maintaining good rela- 
tions. 

Any instrument that contributes 
to the ability of a corporation to 
weather adverse periods or con- 
tingencies, also makes a contribu- 
tion to the economic stability of 
the nation. Thus it is a measure 
that is in the public interest. But 
aside from this, Insured Chrono- 
logical Stabilization Plans make 
an even more direct contribution 
by stabilizing the tax liability of 
a corporation to the same degree 
that they stabilize earnings. For 
instance, one manufacturer has re- 
ceived a tax refund of over $23 
millions in just one year, which 
the government would not have 
made if the manufacturer could 
have drawn on indemnity resources 
to compensate for a_ strike’ loss. 
Thus Insured Chronological Stabil- 
ization Plans are beneficial to gov- 
ernment fiscal practices by elimi- 
nating a measure of unavoidable 
deception when annual earnings 
fail to reflect ultimate costs and 
contingencies. 

The need for debt capital to meet 
emergency purposes can be greatly 
reduced by the stand-by loan char- 
acteristics of these plans, for their 
cash resources are immediately 
available on demand. The most 
efficient use is achieved when a 
Plan is so managed that, by the 
time it expires, the amount of in- 
demnity received approaches the 
amount of premium paid. A cor- 
poration can only lose the under- 
writing and service costs incurred 
in the administration of an Insured 
Chronological Stabilization Plan, 
for it is certain to receive as 
indemnity or as a_ retrospective 
refund, or both, an amount that 
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is typically 95‘ or more of pre- 
miums paid. This input-output d:f- 
ferential stems from two sources, 
i.e., actuarial and underwriting ex- 
penses are incurrend when pre- 
miums are paid into the plan, and 
an additional charge is incurred 
when indemnity is collected by the 
corporation. Amortized over the 
life of a 10 year policy, and ex- 
pressed in terms of $100 of average 
available indemnity, the per an- 





num cost thus defined is typically: 


Service Costs $ .750 
Loss Conversion 427 
Total SLE 


In other words, the establishment 
and maintenance of indemnity re- 
sources is likely to cost *4 of 1‘: 
a year on the amount available; 
or, slightly more than 1‘. on the 
amount of indemnity received by 
the corporation. 


ALASKA, Anchorage, LaBow, 


Haynes Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, 
Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 
Mobile, Thames & Batre 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, 
Luhrs Insurance Agency 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock, 
Rector, Means and Rowland 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 
Miller, Kuhrts & Cox, 
San Francisco & Oakland, 
Spencer & Company 


CANADA, Calgary, Mackid 
Agencies, Ltd., Montreal, 
Dupuis, Parizeau, Tremblay, 
Ltd., Toronto, Tomenson, 
Saunders, Smith & Garfat, 
Ltd., Vancouver, Durham & 
Bates Agencies, Ltd., 


Winnipeg, Ryan Agency, 
Limited 


COLORADO, Denver, 
Van Schaack & Company 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford, 
Allen, Russell & Allen 


CUBA, Havana, 
G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, Victor 0 
Schinnerer & Company, Inc. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, 
Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & 
Company, Savannah, Palmer 
& Cay, Inc. 


( 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, Moore, 
Case, Lyman & Hubbard 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Bowen- Mahaffey 


IOWA, Des Moines, 
La Mair-Mulock Company 


KANSAS, Wichita, Dulaney, 
Johnston & Priest, 
Topeka, Speed Warner, Inc 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, 
Nahm & Turner Insurance 
Agency, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 


Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
Riggs-Warfield- Roloson, 
Inc. 


INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
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In comparing this cost with the 
benefits received by the corpora- 
tion, or with the cost of alternative 
financial measures, consideration 
should be given to: 

The quantitative gain, or doub- 
ling, of available cash resources is 
achieved at a cost substanially less 
than current interest rates on com- 
mercial bank loans, and at a cost 
that is even less than the usual 
minimum rate on a stand-by loan 


agreement. Furthermore, no corpo- 
rate liability is incurred, nor col- 
lateral pledged. 

By spending about $1 a year the 
corporation, in effect, can immedi- 
ately recover up to $52 in tax 
benefits when it incurs labor and 
material expenses resulting from 
an insured contingency — expenses 
that may otherwise be treated as 
a capital expenditure on which the 
tax component may not be recov- 


the modern insurance concept... 


One firm at your side= 
55 at your service 


§55 independent insurance agencies, 


affiliated in §§ cities, offer you professional 


insurance service all across North America 


at important savings in time, money and 


peace of mind. If you have need of insurance 


coverage and counsel in more than one locale, your 


local Insurance Service Association member-broker is 


a good man to know—and know about. He can offer 


you vital service that is unique even in the service 


business! Call in the member-firm nearest you for a 


friendly explanation of how their Association affiliation 


can save you time, money and peace of mind. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 


General Underwriters, Inc. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Wirt Wilson & Company 


MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, 
Fox-Everett, Inc. 


MISSOURI, Kansas City, 
Speed Warner, Inc. 

St. Louis, W. H. Markham 
& Company 





NEBRASKA, Lincoln, 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier 
Company, Ltd. 


NEW YORK, New York, 
Despard & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte, 
Interstate Insurance, Inc. 


OHIO, Cincinnati, The Earls- 
Blain Company, Cleveland, 
The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, Paul Sisk, 
John Wakefield & Asssciates 


OREGON, Portland, Jewett, 
Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Ostheimer- 
Walsh, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 


PUERTO RICO, San Juan, 
Campania Carrion, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, 


Boyle-Vaughan Agency 


TENNESSEE, Memphis, 
D. A. Fisher, Inc. 


TEXAS, Dallas, Ellis, Smith 
& Company, 

Houston, Langham, 
Langston & Burnett, San 
Antonio, Lytle W. Gosling 
& Company 


VIRGINIA, Richmond, 
The Davenport Insurance 
Corporation 


WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
LaBow, Haynes Company, 
Inc. 
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ered for several decades through 
normal depreciation. 

The cost of year to year varia- 
tions in operating results, due to 
unavoidable contingencies, can be 
many times more costly to the cor- 
poration than an Insured Chrono- 
logical Stabilization Plan. 

Judging from current expres- 
sions of executive concern, the 
types of corporate exposure which 
management considers most seri- 
ous, include the following: 
Business Interruption due to flood: 
strikes of employees or at vendors: 
changes in import or export regu- 
lations or tariffs; suppliers’ prices 
effected by drought; failure of a 
dam impounding water used for 
generating . electric power; and 
other causes. 

Capital Assets Impairment due to 
mechanical or electrical failure or 
malfunctioning; overloading; tech- 
nological obsolescence or inade- 
quacy; impairment of receivables; 
depreciation in the _ liquidating 
value of investments; uncompen- 
sated expropriation; community 
deterioration of a retail market 
area; and other sources of loss. 
Extra Expenses due to legal claims 
and judgments; emergency or sub- 
stitute services, and materials; 
guarantees and warranties; repur- 
chase agreements or recourse com- 
mitments; and like exposures. 

It is not necessary for manage- 
ment to foresee every possible con- 
tingency that may arise when it 
initially establishes an _ Insured 
Chronological Stabilization Plan. 
Once indemnity resources are 
available, a post-occurrence adjust- 
ment in the policy form will permit 
payment of indemnity of an un- 
expected type of loss. 

Insured Chronological Stabiliza- 
tion Plans increase in value as an 
indemnity resource of the corpora- 
tion as time passes. Thus they re- 
flect anticipatory action by man- 
agement. They are also manifesta- 
tions of long range policy. For 
instance, an American manufac- 
turer is engaged in a 10 year devel- 
opment program of overseas pro- 
ductive facilities. It ships concen- 
trated materials abroad for local 
mixing and packaging to supply 
foreign markets. The annual net 
profit earned by these operations 


(More on page 35) 
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ASIM and Insurance Education 
(From page 12) 


the responsibility for “buying in- 
surance” to the comptroller as an 
“additional duty” along with all 
the basic responsibilities of this 
usually ‘“over-worked” corporate 
officer. There would be nothing 
wrong with this if they supplied 
additional trained personnel to han- 
dle the area, but more often than 
not, no specific recognition of the 
work or responsibility was granted. 
Management gradually has become 
aware of the importance of this 
function. Acceptance is not com- 
plete however. In this area it seems 
to me that ASIM could do a great 
deal to advance the concept of 
risk management by concentrating 
on the “education of management,” 
not in technical knowledge but in 
terms of impact on costs, loss of 
profits in the event of business in- 
terruption, employee morale and 
the like. 

One thing that should help in 
this regard is the careful prepara- 
tion of reeommended programs, ad- 
equately justified from the engine- 
ering, actuarial, and underwriting 
standpoints. As Mr. Austin said in 
his paper: 

“Until such time as we can con- 
clusively prove to management 
that our approach to the risk prob- 
lems of our company has included 
all of the steps I have mentioned; 
until each study we make is ade- 
quately supported by sound engi- 


neering, actuarial and underwrit- 
ing approach; until we depend upon 
our own skills rather than those 
of the insurance companies or the 
insurance brokers; until we actual- 
ly operate as risk managers and 
not as insurance purchasing agents 
—we will not deserve the title of 
Risk Manager, nor will we truly 
merit recognition as professional 


” 


men. 


The professional attainment of 
your organization will go hand in 
hand with the confidence and re- 
spect which management gives 
your services. Professional recogni- 
tion can not be attained by the 
asking, or by proclamation, or by 
changing the name of your organi- 
zation, it will come when the ma- 
jority of those responsible for risk 
management earn the right of top 
management respect by a job well 
done. I wish I had more time to 
devote to this question of profes- 
sionalization of a vocation. Dr. H. 
Wayne Snider, who will join the in- 
surance staff at the Wharton School 
of Fianance and Commerce this 
fall and is an honorary member of 
ASIM, presented a fine paper to 
your Chicago group on this subject 
—it is worth reading. 

Here today let me say this: All 
well recognized professions have 
integrated their educational efforts 
with the higher educational system 
of the nation on a collegiate level. 
If this precedent is still valid, and 
I believe it is, ASIM must continu- 
ally work toward an ever closer 





relationship with universities and 
colleges. 


This can be accomplished by 
holding your seminars, forums, and 
institutes in conjunction with uni- 
versities and colleges and in other 
ways. In this regard I believe that 
ASIM has not given enough atten- 
tion to regional and local activities. 
The splendid seminars held in New 
York, Chicago, and other large 
cities and national institutes do not 
completely solve problems of a 
comptroller in Raleigh who cannot 
attend for monetary or other rea- 
sons. This is where you can help 
the univirsities and they can help 
you. In every section there is at 
least one school which has a rea- 
sonable insurance program. The 
University of North Carolina has 
a fine program under the guidance 
of Professor Frank J. Schwentka. 
Georgia State College in Atlanta 
and the University of Florida in 
Gainesville have even more com- 
prehensive programs. At Georgia 
State College we have over 150 
students currently majoring in in- 
surance and a staff of six instruc- 
tors including three full-time pro- 
fessors of insurance. We are cur- 
rently looking for a fourth full- 
time man. The point is that collegi- 
ate insurance education has ad- 
vanced to the point that you will 
find competent, cooperative help in 
advancing ASIM’s educational ob- 
jectives in each section of the coun- 
try. Let me urge you to make use 


(More on page 34) 





Many large corporations utilize our services for broad survey and review of their entire insurance 


program. 


However, one large corporation carried some insurance directly with mutual companies and engaged 
our services to verify that their Mutual policies were worded to give them the maximum coverage 


available. 


CORPORATE ADVISORS, 


15 William Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Tel.: Whitehall 3-0697, 0698 


Insurance Consultants 
ERNEST L. CLARK, President 


Compensation on Fee Basis Only 


INC. 


New Jersey address: 
Box 87 


Summit, New Jersey 
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In 1945, constructing a building 
cost THIS MUCH 


ATLANTA 








Property 


REALISTIC 


Insurance 








Today, the same building would 
cost THIS MUCH 


“Remember, if you're nol fully insured, it’s nol enough!’ 


It is known that it costs almost twice as much today to build 
a house or a business building as it cost some 12 years ago. It 
is also known that the cost of home furnishings and appliances, 
jewelry, furs and clothing—merchandise of all kinds—industrial 
raw materials and machinery, all are at peak level. Can you 
afford to disregard this hnowledge in relation to the amount of 


insurance protection you are carrying On your property? 


Even though you were fortunate and bought before today’s 
peak, the present value of your property is greatly increased 
over what you paid. The factor that should determine how 
much insurance you currently need is the replacement value of 
the property now—not the original cost. Obviously insurance 
must be adjusted periodically to increased or decreased values 
as the economic pendulum swings. Failure to take this pre- 
caution might cause you to be considerably underinsured at the 


time of a possible loss. 


Unless you have done so very recently, why not have your 
insurance reviewed right now) Don't take the chance of being 


caught with “too litthe’’—too late. 


“staves; vou taste 


7 
YOUR nidependent 
Insuranie /AGENT 


Agents of the companies of 
the Commercial Union - 
Ocean Group consider it their 
responsibility lo advise you 
when it is desirable to adjust 
your insurance amounts to 
realistic values. Wherever 
you may be, nation-wide, 
one of these agents is located 
near vou. Call on him to 


assist vou. 


ComMMERCIAL UNION - OCEAN GROUP 





Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. 
American Central Insurance Company 
The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. 


Columbia Casualty Company 


The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp., Ltd. 
The California Insurance Company 
Union Assurance Society Limited 


The British General Insurance Company Ltd. 


The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Company of New York 


HEAD OFFICE e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 


Meetings 2nd Vhursday each month. Bloomington, Wlinois. Dinner: 60:30 P.M 
President—R. Gehl Tucker, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur 
lice Pres.—-A. A. Baker, Funk Brothers Seed Company, Bloomington 
Secy.-Treas Robert Lesher 

Funk Brothers Seed Co 

P.O. Box 911 

Bloomington, Tllinois 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS CHAPTER 


VUectings--(to be announced) 
President—Richard Prouty, The Norton Company, Worcester, Mass 
Treasurer—Robert K. Griffith, Ritey Stoker Corporation, Worcester, Mass 
Secretary George M. Betterley 

Betterley Associates 

332 Main Street 

Worcester, Mass 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 
Meetings——3rd Thursday of each month. September through May. Dinner, 
6:00 P.M. 
President—Casimir Z. Greenley, International Minerals & Chemical Corpora 
tion, Chicago 
Vice-Pres.—Richard E. Blakley, The Tribune Company, Chicago 
Treasurer—G. J. Burns, Continental Ill. National Bank & Trust, Chicago 
Secretary—Ann Auerbach, Goldblatt Bros., Inc., 
333 South State St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


Veetings—-\st Wednesday each month, except July and August Luncheon 
12:00 Noon. 
President —S. B. Adamson, U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., Norwood, Ohio 
Vice Pres.-A. J. Haberer, Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Treasurer—P. K. Dykes, The Ohio River Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
{sst. Treas._-W. H. Hiller, The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., Lockwood, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Secretary —H. A. Newman 
Andrew Jergens Company 
2535 Spring Grove 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


DALLAS-FORT WORTH AREA CHAPTER 


Mcetings—3rd Thursday each month. Luncheon, 12:00 Noon 
President—-D. C. Morris, Chance-Vought Aircraft, Inc., Dallas. Texas 
Vice-Pres.—T. T. Redington, Jr., Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Treasurer—Miss Annetta Johnson, The Murray Company ot Texas, Inc 
Dallas, Texas 
Secretary—Harold Palmer, The Frito Company 
2600 Cedar Springs, Dallas, Texas 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 
Veectings -3rd Monday each month. Dinner. 6:30 P.M. 
President--F. Walter Norcross, The Budd Company, Philadelphia 
lice-Pres.—Howard C. Giles, E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Company, In 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Treasurer—David D. Day, American Viscose Corporation, Philadelphia 
Asst. Secy.—W. L Engineers & Co 
Philadelphia 
Asst. Treas.—E. C. Jones, Jr., Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia 
Secretary—Charles R. Garton, Atlantic City Electric Company 
1600 Pacific Avenue 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Higgens, United nstructors, Inc 





INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 
Mectings—-3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 
President W. A. Johnston, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 
lice Pres. F. LL. Kiernan, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, Detroit 
Treasurcr N. H. Siegel, Detroit Steel Corporation, Detroit 
Secretary E. D. Damon, 
Parke Davis & Company 
Joseph Campau at River 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


HOUSTON AREA INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 


Meetings—2nd Wednesday each month. Luncheon, 11:30 A.M. 
President — Jack T. Campbell, Tennessee Gas Transmission Company, Houston 
lice Pres.—-C. L. Foley, Humble Oil & Refining Company, Houston 
Treasurer Raymond O. Horn, Quintana Petroleum Corporation, Houston 
Secretary ~William D. Suhr, 

Bank of the Southwest 

P.O. Box 2629 


Houston, Texas 
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MARYLAND CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Thursday each month at 6:30 P.M. Sept.-June 
President—C. F. Herting, Greenspring Dairy, Inc., Baltimore 
Vice-Pres.—Jesse KF. Little, Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Company, 
Baltimore 

Secy.-Treas.-Dorothy Gratt 

L. Greif and Brother, Inc 

401 Homeland Avenue, 

Baltimore 12, Maryland 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


Meetings 4th Thursday of each month. Dinner, 6:30 P.M 
President -Howard Weber, Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul 
Iice-Pres.-Robert S. Johnsen, St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co., St. Paul 
Secy.-Treas.—William McCabe ITI 

The McCabe Company 

374 Grain Exchange 

Minneapolis 15, Minn 


MONTREAL INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 


3rd Thursday of each month. Luncheon, 12:00 noon 

J. G. Harper, Northern Electric Company, Limited, Montreal 
e-Pres H. H. Cowan, Steinberg’s Limited, Montreal 

Secy.-Treas.-Glen Buchanan—The Shawinigan Water & Power Company, 

600 Dorchester St. West 

Montreal, Canada 





NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Veetings—4th Thursday of each month, except July and August: Luncheon, 
12:20) PM. : 

President—H., Stanley Goodwin, McKesson & Robbins, New York 

Ist Vice-Pres.-Frank Hornby, Jr., Ebasco Services Inc., New York 

2nd Vice-Pres.—-William J. Burkett, American Machine & Foundry Com " 


pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. )) 






Treasurer—-J. M. Southwick, Ethyl Corporation, New York 
Secretary—Robert B. Schellerup, Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 
233 Broadway 


New York, NY 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
Meetings—3rd Thursday of each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 


O. A. Wees, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, San Francisco 
R. W. Humphrey, Southern Pacific 





Vac Company, San Francisco 

Treasurer—A,. E. Flieger, Bank of California, San Francisco 

Secretary—J. A. Crockwell, Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
245 


Market St., San Franciseo, California 


OREGON CHAPTER 


Meetings—1st Wednesday of each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 
President—J. Doyle Pigg, Lipman Wolfe & Company, Portland, Oregon 
Vice-Pres.—L,. E. Forsythe, The United States National Bank, Portland, 
Oregon 
Yecy.-Treas.— Robert S. Horning, Mail-Well Envelope Cx 
P.O. Box 2151 
Portland, Oregon 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


Meetings—3rd Wednesday of each month. Dinner, 6:30 P.M 
President—Roy A. Balling, Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, California 
Vice-Pre William E. Reimer, Carnation Company, Los Angeles, Calif 
Treasurer—M. J. Bowman, American Potash & 
Los Angeles. California 
Secretary—George P. Kohl, 
Calitornia Bank 


625 South Spring Street 











Chemical Corporation, 


Los Angeles, California 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHAPTER 


Veetinas—-4th Thursday each month except Decembet 
for time and place). 
President--A. Grant Whitney, Belk Stores, Inc., Charlotte, N. C 
Ist Vice Pres.—Stewart B. Foulke, Jr.. Virginia 
Richmond, Va. 
2nd Vice Pres.—B. W. L. 
mond, Va. 
Secy.-Treas. Mrs, Lydia S. Hammond 
Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 
Richmond, Virginia 


(Check with Secretary 


Electric & Power Co., 


Blanton, Larus & Brother Company, Inc., Rich 
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Does your boiler and machinery insurance 
help prevent breakdowns? 





Travelers Boiler and Machinery insurance goes to 
work for you right away. Skilled Travelers accident 
prevention and loss control experts are available at 
105 offices across the country to inspect your insured 
equipment regularly. 

These men have an industry-wide reputation for 
anticipating possible equipment failures. (Over the 
years The Travelers has spent more than 100 million 
dollars on accident and fire prevention services. ) 

But machines do break down. And the results are 
often disastrous. That is why The Travelers maintains 
251 claim locations to give you quick, on-the-spot 


YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 





service wherever and whenever an accident occurs. 


The Travelers promptly pays the cost of repairing 
or replacing the damaged property. If you’ve in- 
cluded Travelers Business Interruption or Extra Ex- 
pense insurance in your program, we also pay your 
fixed costs, continuing expenses and normal profits or 
extra expenses until your plant is back in production. 
Result: your income is protected. 


For fifty years The Travelers has been underwriting 
and servicing boiler and machinery risks. Why not 
put this experience to work for you? See your Travelers 
agent or broker for full details. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of business and personal insurance including 
Life « Accident « Group « Fire + Marine « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 
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The Reason Why 
Under-Insurance 
Is So Prevalent 


from the CLIENTS’ SERVICE BULLETIN 

of The American Appraisal Company 
Reported data on fire losses indicate that 
a large proportion of property owners 
were under-insured. Inadequate cover- 
age of insurable values is often the result 
of neglect by management or lack of in- 
terest in the insurance program. The 
following are among the chief causes of 
under-insurance: 
1. Failure to recognize the impact of inflation on 

value of buildings, machinery and equipment. 


2. The tendency to base insurable values on prop- 
erty accounting records not designed for this 
purpose. Seldom are all property additions and 
improvements capitalized. Accounting records 
reflect original costs which must be converted 
to present costs of reproduction. 


3. The use of depreciation for accounting purposes 
to measure depreciation sustained. Book depre- 
ciation is designed to recover the costs of the 
assets over their useful lives in some systematic 
manner. Amortization and special write-offs fur- 
ther distort the recorded figures. It is not un- 
usual to find useful assets fully depreciated on 
the books and an over-all depreciation of 50° or 
more indicated for the entire property. 


Insurance companies and adjusters 
maintain that any specific building or 
machine which is serving its intended 
purpose is usually not depreciated be- 
yond 40°; or 50°. The over-all depreci- 
ation on a well-maintained and efficiently 
operating plant would be far less than 
that. For insurance purposes, age times 
an accounting rate alone is not the 
measure of depreciation; full considera- 
tion must be given to the maintenance 
and repair policies, accrued obsolescence, 
and operating condition of property. 

When we consider these deficiencies in 
property accounts as a basis for esti- 
mating insurable values, and the infla- 
tion in costs during the past 15 years, 
it is not surprising that a current detailed 
appraisal generally reveals the need for 
more insurance. 





Continuous American Appraisal Service® gives man- 
agement a ‘“‘moving picture”’ of fixed assets, reflect- 
ing physical changes as well as fluctuations in value. 
It prevents under-insurance by providing current, 
provable facts. This is one of the services of The 
American Appraisal Company, leader since 1896 in 
property valuation for purposes of insurance, ac- 
counting, property control, taxes and financing. 

Write us tf you want to receive our Clients’ 
Service Bulletins which discuss valuation problems. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cleveland New York 
Baltimore Dallas Philadelphia 
Boston Detroit Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Kansas City St. Louis 
Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cincinnati New Orleans Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 
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ASIM and Insurance Education 
(From page 30) 


of the available resources in your 
own section. 


Source of Personnel 

Now supposing we do convince 
management that it is essential to 
retain competent full-time person- 
nel under the guidance of an execu- 
tive Risk Manager; where do we 
find such personnel? In a full- 
employment economy you_ buy 
them from the insurance industry 
or convert internal talent. But even 
if you do pick up an insurance com- 
pany employee, you have to spend 
time and money “giving him relig- 
ion.” His whole philosophy and 
viewpoint must be _ transformed. 
Why not take competent college 
graduates who have a good insur- 
ance educational background and 
bring them directly into your or- 
ganizations. They can be assimi- 
lated into the “team” quickly, and, 
because of their unprejudiced 
background and understanding of 
risk and its treatment, a given 
amount of experience will be much 
more meaningful to them. 


Here again is where you can 
help us help you. If ASIM would 
prepare a profile for us of the 
knowledge, background and skills 
needed as you see it, we would be 
in a better position to coordinate 
our curriculum and student guid- 
ance in this direction. Specifically, 
a model program of professional 
education for potential Risk Mana- 
gers should be developed on the 
collegiate level. Such a program 
should include, in addition to a 
soundly conceived “core” of busi- 
ness subjects, studies in insurance 
theory, hazards, coverages, loss 
prevention, ratemaking and rating 
techniques, underwriting and rein- 
surance. insurance law, reserves 
and other aspects of financial state- 
ment analysis, advanced statistics 
and probability theory. Most of the 
topics are already adequately pre- 
sented in many collegiate schools 
of business administration, How- 
ever, there are gaps. We at Georgia 
State College are preparing to offer 
a new course called Property Un- 
derwriting, which is intended to 
develop the technique of thorough 
risk analysis and the preparation 





of a sound risk management pro- 
gram. The course will use the 
“case approach” with attention 
being directed to loss prevention 
and control techniques, self-insur- 
ance possibilities and the procure- 
ment of an adequate insurance 
program including specific con- 
tract design. Such a course will 
fit your needs and also those of the 
great number of insurance repre- 
sentatives in the sales field. It 
might be well for a committee of 
ASIM to join with a committee of 
insurance teachers (AAUTI or a 
specifically selected group) and 
prepare a model program of col- 
legiate education for potential Risk 
Managers. This could be widely 
publicized and might well do more 
to create a clearer understanding 
of the risk manager’s role than 
any other single project. The Jour- 
nal of Insurance (AAUTI) could 
convey it to the teaching profes- 
sion. The National Insurance Buy- 
er to ASIM, and the general insur- 
ance and business press to other 
interested groups. 


Consider for a minute the poten- 
tialities of this move. Varying in 
degree this would (1) educate the 
insurance teaching profession to 
the career potentialities for their 
students in this area; (2) motivate 
and facilitate the guidance of qual- 
ified college students toward this 
end; and (3) lay the groundwork 
for cooperative regional seminars, 
forums, institutes and similar pro- 
jects. Conceivably, this could even 
lead to the developement of risk 
management programs as part of 
the insurance curricula of the lead- 
ing schools of business administra- 
tion. I will leave it for you with 
your greater experience and judg- 
ment to visualize the benefits which 
such a project might induce. 


In addition to providing a source 
of trained personnel, colleges can 
help you help yourselves by pro- 
viding in-service training facilities 
through seminars at the state and 
local level. This can be of immea- 
surable value to the “part-time” 
Risk Manager. Firms located in the 
vicinity of schools such as Georgia 
State College have an additional 
advantage. We offer our complete 
insurance curriculum on a credit in 


(More on page 36) 
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Insured Chronological 
Stabilization Plans 


(From page 29) 











is high in comparison with domes- 
tic operations, yet management 
knows that these favorable condi- 
tions are deceptive, that literally 
over night conditions may change 
and frustrate the ventures or even 
cause a total loss of their invest- 
ment. These exposures are subject 
to actuarial treatment and the cal- 
culattion of annual premium 
charges as modifiers of earnings in 
various parts of the world. Then, 
if licenses are refused, if it is im- 
possible to repatriate profits or 
capital, if convertibility of curren- 
cies is refused, if rates of exchange 
are altered, if plant or goods are 
expropriated without adequate 
compensation, or are destroyed as 
a result of social violence or politi- 
cal disturbances, the American 
corporation will call on its indem- 
nity recources to compensate for 
the loss. If these events are avoided, 
if each overseas installation con- 
tinues to earn substantial profits | 
—— ee ae Don't drop insurance protection 
rences, the American corporation | 
can ultimately recapture roughly : . 
95% of its premium. And further- | when you add profit and ship 
more, over half the cost of this | —— 
program of stabilization is sub- | 
sidized by the government. | When a shipment is made—title passes—and you create an account 
Practically CAUEY CONES eee | receivable. You are more certain of the end result—PROFIT—when 
poyer = aronted constantly | you protect accounts receivable with Credit Insurance. That’s why an 
hadi ie sig “ work wih A | increasing number of executives have decided that NO cycle of protec- 
me khong Sedat yi i si | tion is complete unless capital invested in accounts receivable 1s insured 
risk that is subject to actuarial | by ACI. To learn more about Credit Insurance, call our office in your 
| city, or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY of New York, 


treatment and can be expressed as | 
an annual operating expense of Dept. 33, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


the business. At the present rate, | 
the average manufacturer can an- 
ticipate having at least four periods 
of work stoppage during the next 
10 years. For some industries this 


Insurance 
protection 
is 
most 


important 









Liquidity of capital is the 
prime responsibility of management. 


occurrence frequency is much | ki it | 
higher, in others it is lower. The Protect your wor Ing cap! a 
costs arising from a strike, the | , . ‘ 

loss of earnings, need not effect | invested in accounts receivable 
only the operations in a year it | . 

occurs. It can be spread over each with 


year as a reasonably consistent Am erican 


annual expense. When this is done 


a much truer cost of production @ 
results. And if the future proves Credit 
that initial actuarial estimates were 

excessive, the retrospective rating 


(More on page 39) insurance 
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Another 


“FIRST” 
in the field of 
accident 


prevention 


by 
Mutual 
Boiler 


This picture of a Mutual Boiler engineer using a 
VIDIGAGE to measure the plate thickness of 
a digester is a graphic illustration of what we 
mean when we stress our leadership in the field 
of inspection service and accident prevention. 
The VIDIGAGE is one of the latest in ultra- 
sonic thickness-measuring devices and one of 
the most accurate direct reading instruments 
manufactured to date for use in field-testing 
boilers and other types of pressure vessels. 
Mutual Boiler is the first insurance company to 
use the VIDIGAGE in field testing and, in fact, 
was the owner of one of the first models of this 


type developed by the manufacturer. 


MUTUAL BOILER 
and MACHINERY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


225 WYMAN STREET ¢ WALTHAM 54 
MASSACHUSETTS 














ASIM and Insurance Education 
(From page 34) 


our evening school. This means that 
young men already employed can 
obtain the insurance knowledge 
which will permit them to advance 
into management positions while 
securing their BBA degree. 

Let’s return to the original ques- 
tion: What can ASIM do for col- 
leges such as Georgia State College? 
Specifically ASIM can help us 
by: 

(1) Giving us a carefully drawn 
employee profile. 

(2) Expanding your’ seminar 
type of programs and bring them 
to a regional, state, and even local 
level. 

(3) Granting scholarships for 
qualified students majoring in in- 
surance at institutions offering com- 
prehensive programs. 

(4) Providing research grants to 
teachers of insurance for the pur- 
pose of study in areas vital to risk 
management. 

(5) Working closely with colleges 
in your area to expand and im- 
prove the available insurance edu- 
cational facilities. 

(6) Providing summer fellow- 
ships to teachers of insurance to 
permit them to study your indi- 
vidual risk management programs. 

A source of potential personnel 


| properly trained is contingent upon 
' a close working relationship be- 
| tween industry and higher educa- 


tional institutions. Their availabil- 


| ity and their preparation are with- 
| in the influence and the contro! of 
| the university teachers of insur- 
' ance. In addition, the spirited co- 


operation of the insurance teach- 


| ing profession can be of help in 


the professional advancement of 
ASIM. 

Consequently, I believe serious 
consideration should be given to a 


| closer working relationship _be- 


tween ASIM and the professional 


| association of teachers of insur- 


ance, AAUTI. A joint project such 
as the model curriculum for Risk 
Managers might be the beginning 
of a program of cooperation which 
can be very beneficial to both 
ASIM and AAUTI. 


(Paper presented at the Second 


| Annual Meeting of Virginia-Caro- 
| lina Chapter, ASIM, May. 17, 1957.) 
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Will Today’s Insurance 
(From page 10) 


be put out of business altogether 
by just one loss of catastrophic 
proportions. 

You may have gathered by what 
I have just said — and it would 
surprise me if you have not — 
that in my opinion, it is less im- 
portant these days to Big Business 
whether the lower limits of risk 
exposure are covered with a com- 
pany or retained by the Insured — 
than it is that the upper limits of 
exposure are fully covered. For it 
is in the upper limits that the 
lightning of disaster strikes. 


Now we come to the question of 
—what are upper limits? — what 
is this Excess of Loss in the Casu- 
alty Field? 

It is that loss which, 
ago, could have been settled for 
three or four hundred thousand 
dollars, but which today may cost 
ten times as much — and, if pres- 
ent trends continue, may cost even 
more millions of dollars in another 
five years time. And, unless I am 
badly mistaken, I am quite sure 
an insurance buyer for a large cor- 
poration will never sleep well at 
night unless he has his company 
adequately covered to meet this 
situation. 

The problem which has to be 
solved is whether he is really ade- 
quately covered for the kind of 
personal injury exposure made 


ten years 


possible by currency inflation and 
by awards that juries are inclined 
to make these days after they have 
been persuasively harangued by 
attorneys who represent claimants 
on a contingent fee basis. Failure 
to give due weight to these consid- 
erations can play havoc with the 
best of intentions. 

Let us consider, for a moment, 
a comparatively small kind of risk 
— that of personal injury liability 
on automobiles. There was a time, 
and not too long ago, when a five 
and ten thousand dollar personal 
injury policy on a privately owned 
car was considered a fairly good 
amount of insurance . . . not large, 
but adequate. And anything above 
that was considered to be in the 
realm of excess insurance. Now, 
however, the State of New York 
has just put into effect its new com- 
pulsory insurance law — for which 
the absolute minimum for personal 
injury is ten and twenty thousand 
— instead of five and ten. In other 
words, it is now established by 
State law that an amount of one 
hundred per cent greater liability 
as an absolute minimum is the 
equivalent of what was considered 
a reasonable sum only a few short 
years ago. And yet we all know 
that to suggest that a wealthy in- 
sured is adequately protected by 
a policy with these limits, is com- 
pletely unrealistic. 

You will remember hearing the 
voice of the late Senator Huey 
Long on the radio urging redis- 


tribution of the wealth. When I 
read some of the higher bracket 
awards made by juries it seems to 
me that now — 20 years later this 
is really what they are trying to 
do — to redistribute the wealth of 
the insurance companies with the 
greatest possible speed — not only 
all the money paid by insureds in 
the form of premiums, but, in 
addition, whatever still remains in 
the company’s own treasury. 

In any case, I am not going to 
argue whether awards such as these 
are right or wrong; whether they 
are too high or too low; whether the 
average jury is wise or unwise. I 
am not going to argue about any- 
thing at all. I am just going to say 
that you and I are faced with a 
fact—that fact that the days when 
a firm was adequately covered 
against its liabilities to the general 
public if it carried insurance in the 
sum of $50,000 any one person, 
$100,000 any one accident, have 
gone for the foreseeable future. 

es ££ 

The amazing thing is the speed 
with which this change has come 
about. Part of it is due, no doubt, 
to the increase in the cost of living 
in the United States, which is ap- 
proximately twice what it was be- 
fore World War Two. This cost of 
living increase is the index of the 
inflation that has taken place in 
that short space of time. 

One might jump to the conclu- 
sion, therefore, that if insurance in 

(More on page 41) 
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Fire Protection Policy 
(From page 6) 
was installed at our 
Rapids Hydro Project. 
For the immediate control of 
small fires on all types of equip- 
ment within the stations, CO, por- 
table extinguishers are used ex- 
clusively. These are provided in 
five and fifteen-pound sizes and are 
wall mounted in convenient, con- 
spicously marked, locations. There 
is also a cart equipped with two- 
50 pound clylinders of CO. located 
on the main operating level ad- 
jacent to each turbo-generator unit. 
Three of our major stations are 
equipped to receive tanker deliv- 
eries of heavy fuel oil, and the ar- 
rangement of these systems and 
the type protection provided is 
best illustrated by our installation 
at Possum Point. The fuel oil dock 
which receives these tankers con- 
sists of concrete bollard mounts 
connected by creosoted wood walk- 
ways and is about 250 yards long, 
supported on steel and creosoted 
wood piling. It is located approxi- 
mately 80 yards from the riverbank 


Roanoke 


and access is gained to it by a cre- 
osoted timber walkway on steel 
piles which also carries the 16” oil 
line, service lines and the dry fire 
line. 

A fire plug is located on the river- 
bank at the walkway entrance. Im- 
mediately adjacent is a fire equip- 
ment house with enough 242” fire 
hose to reach the dock. This is in 
case the normal dry type fire line, 
which supplies the dock, should be 
damaged. A fog applicater and 
enough 14%” fire hose to reach the 
dock is also stored in this house. 
Another equipment house and 
water outlet is located on the walk- 
way 20 feet from the dock proper 
in which is tored 112” hose and fog 
applicators, and enough foam liq- 
uid to cover the area of water 
around the dock with a three or 
four inch foam blanket. A special 
applicator is used for this purpose. 

In regard to the local volunteer 
fire departments, we consider it 
most important to maintain cordial 
relations with these groups. Gen- 
erally we are not in a position to 
render any aid to these organiza- 





tions other than financial and to 
encourage our personnel to join 
and support their efforts. The most 
valuable contribution the volun- 
teers could make as far as can be 
anticipated would be to furnish 
manpower at times when the sta- 
tion is attended by a minimum of 
operating personnel and possibly to 
furnish pumping facilities to aug- 
ment the station pumps. Sufficient 
24%”’ hose is provided in a special 
hose cart house at each of the sta- 
tions to connect a pumper at the 
river’s edge to a fire plug and so 
supply the system. Fire hydrant 
and hose connector threads used 
in the stations are selected to con- 
form to the standards of the local 
fire departments. 


In all cases, arrangements have 
been made for the volunteer fire 
fighters to answer a call to the 
stations and to assist under the 
direction of the station Fire Mar- 
shal. The normal practice is to 
have key personnel of the volun- 
teer groups visit the stations to be- 
come familiar with the equipment 


(More on page 39) 
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Fire Protection Policy 
(From page 38) 


and our fire fighting methods. Some 
stations are planning to have the 
entire volunteer group hold a regu- 
lar meeting at the Power Station 
periodically. 

We feel that cooperation with the 
volunteer groups is not only good 
fire insurance, but good public re- 
lations as well. 

A Fire Marshal, appointed by the 
Station Superintendent, is in charge 
of the fire fighting activities at each 
of the stations. At most locations, 
we have been fortunate in having 
personnel available who have had 
previous experience in this type of 
work, principally as a result of 
training in the Armed Forces. The 
Fire Marshal is not necessarily a 
supervisor, but is selected on the 
basis of his ability. He is usually a 
non-shift employee, and_ these 
duties are in addition to those of 
his regular job assignment. He does 
not receive any additional com- 
pensation for the work, but we at- 
tempt to have the position carry 
enough prestige to make it attrac- 
tive, especially to a non-super- 
visory employee.:The Shift Super- 
visor is in charge of the fire fight- 
ing activities in the absence of the 
Fire Marshal. 

Demonstrations covering the use 
of the fire equipment are held 
periodically under the direction of 
the Fire Marshal, and portions of 
regular safety meetings conducted 
by the Safety Department are de- 


voted to instruction in the use of 
portable fire extinguishers. How- 
ever, the training of personnel in 
fire fighting has been concentrated 
primarily on the supervisory group, 
particularly the Shift Supervisors 
since they will most likely be in 
immediate charge in the early 
stages of any emergency. 

The primary responsibility for 
the selection, placement and main- 
tenance of equipment, training of 
personnel, and coordination of sta- 
tion procedures with local fire de- 
partments, rests with the Produc- 
tion Department and is admin- 
istered by the Station Superintend- 
ent. However, this is not a unilater- 
al authority by any means, since 
the Insurance Department is con- 
sulted regarding all of these prob- 
lems and serves as a consultant to 
keep the Production Department 
informed concerning new develop- 
ments and techinques. 


The Safety Department also 
makes a material contribution in 
training personnel and in providing 
an inspection and maintenance 
service for the portable fire ex- 
tinguishers. 

We believe the success of the fire 
protection program in our Com- 
pany has been the result of the 
coordinated efforts of these three 
departments, with special recogni- 
tion due the Insurance Department 
for their outstanding contribution. 


Insured Chronological 
Stabilization Plans 
(From page 35) 


feature of Insured Chronological 
Stabilization Plans refunds the ex- 
cess premium. 

Invariably, the establishment of 
an Insured Chronologica! Stabiliza- 
tion Plan is preceed by a feasibility 
study. The size of the financial 
commitment involved generally 
necessitates executive study and 
decision in several functional areas, 
as well as approval by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board of 
Directors. An Actuarial Study will 
implement this review leading to 
final executive action. Before this 
is undertaken, however, it is quite 
easy for management to form a 
general opinion of inherent bene- 
fits to be anticipated from an In- 
sured Chronological Stabilization 
Plan. 

The market for insurance poli- 
cies employed in these Plans is 
limited, but financially ‘reliable. In 
fact, the financial reliability of any 
Plan can be as dependable as the 
monetary system of the United 
States. 

It is customary, during the clos- 
ing months of each year, for man- 
agement to evluate the corporate 
financial status and to reach de- 
cisions relating to the profitable 
employment of earnings. An ex- 
ploration of the benefits available 
from Insured Chronological Stabi- 
lization Plans is therefore most 
timely. The time required to do 
this, however, should be allowed. 
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Fire Prevention 
(From page 8) 


partment, we are able to take pre- 
ventive steps to avoid some of the 
fires that have occurred on prop- 
erty of others. 

Recently, the regulation outlined 
by the National Fire Protection 
Association and adopted by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers relative to the hydrostatic 
testing of 2%-gallon water type 
extinguishers (section 71) has been 
given consideration. The regula- 
tion specifies that all of these units 
shall be tested hydrostatically 
every five years. With this in mind, 
we have secured a portable hydro- 
static pump, and our present plans 
contemplate checking one fifth of 
the total number of extinguishers 
of this type on the system each 
year. A certificate or label as re- 
quired by the National Fire Codes 
will be attached to each unit. At 
the conclusion of these tests a 
one year suspense will be set up 
so that one fifth of the extinguish- 
ers will come due for further hy- 
drostatic tests each year. 

Another recent development 
with which you are no doubt fa- 
miliar is the complete revision of 
the classification of fire extinguish- 
ers, Pamphlet No. 10 of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Therefore, during the time we have 
set aside for the hydrostatic tests, 
our plans are to review all of the 
extinguishers now in service from 
the standpoint of suitability for 
the hazard protected in order to 
meet the requirements as provided 
for in those recent reclassifications. 

We consider fire protection and 


prevention an important factor in 
risk management because of its 
effects on insurance costs. There- 
fore, the system of control referred 
to in the operation and mainten- 
ance of extinguishers together with 
selection of the right kind of appli- 
ance for specific hazards to insure 
proper rate credit, we feel is a nec- 
essary function of our insurance 
department. 

The manufacturers of fixed fire 
protection equipment, motivated by 
suggestions from the electric in- 
dustry, have developed a simplified 
system of water-fog for protection 
of out-door transformers. Previous 
fixed systems consisted of a compli- 
cated system of encircling piping 
and the use of a large number of 
small sprinkler heads to provide a 
sufficient water pattern to extin- 
guish fires. The newly developed 
system utilizes a maximum of four 
to six high velocity fog-nozzles 
mounted on water risers located 
near the four corners of the trans- 
former. Also at transformer loca- 
tions where no water is available, 
the manufacturers have, through 
research and test, developed a fixed 
foam system which is self-contained 
and can be arranged either for 
automatic or manual operation. 
Likewise, similar systems using dry 
powder have been successfully 
adapted for use on transformers at 
remote locations. These systems 
have already been installed on sev- 
eral public utilities’ properties and 
provisions have been incorporated 
in the rating schedule for appropri- 
ate credits for transformers so pro- 
tected. 

A still more recent development 
in transformer fire protection where 





water supplies and pressures are 
limited is the Grinnell “Limited 
Water Supply Mulsifyre System.” 
Under this method spray under 
pressure is achieved through the 
use of nitrogen gas stored in cyl- 
inders under high pressure which 
activates water from a storage tank 
at spray-forming velocities. One of 
these systems is already installed 
on a neighboring utility’s property. 

Due to the nature of our busi- 
ness, it is of utmost importance 
that our plants continue in opera- 
tion on a twenty-four hour sched- 
ule. With this in mind, we realize 
the necessity of constantly review- 
ing the protection and prevention 
program set up by our Company, 
therefore, at some location we have 
gone beyond the normal insurance 
requirements for fixed and first aid 
portable equipment. For example, 
the large and more important gen- 
erating stations on our system are 
located remote from urban sections 
and rely on private protection to 
a much greater degree than plants 
which can be easily reached by 
local fire departments. 

Education and training of our 
employees in the proper use of 
first aid fire extinguishers is a 
problem which has not been de- 
veloped fully in our Company. At 
present, such instruction is usually 
included in periodic meetings con- 
ducted as a part of our general 
safety program. These instructions 
are also included in the Company’s 
Safety Manual provided each em- 
ployee and with which he is re- 
quired to be familiar. However, 
with the exception of some of our 
power stations, we do not have 
regularly established fire brigades. 
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Will Today’s Insurance 
(From page 37) 


the sum of $50,000 any one person, 
$100,000 any one accident, was suf- 
ficent at that time—and if inflation 
has doubled the cost of living since 
that time—then $100,000 any one 
person, and $200,000 any one ac- 
cident, should be sufficient cover- 
age for the same kind of exposure 
at this time. Yet you and I know 
that anyone acting on this kind of 
calculation in protecting his client 
or his company, would be leaving 
his principal wide open to a risk 
of serious proportions. 

There are two simple reasons for 
this situation. The first is that the 
average person’s estimate of the 
amount of indemnity to which an 
injured party is entitled has under- 
gone a fundamental change. It is 
based now, and only recently so, 
on making a genuinely adequate 
financial award for actual financial 
loss, and loss of earning power, in 
addition to the physical damage 
sustained by the injured party— 
and in this connection the pendu- 
lum of public opinion seems to 
have swung too far in the direction 
of increased awards. 


The second is that juries in this 
country are fully aware that re- 
sponsible commercial and indus- 
trial companies are insured for 
quite high limits, and they feel 
that, in awarding tremendous 
amounts for personal injuries, they 
are not hurting the insured—but 
only taking the unearned wealth 
away from the rich insurance com- 
panies and redistributing it where 
it will do the most good. 

You and I, and the insurance 
companies, may not agree with 
this rather intriguing picture of 
what our business looks like in the 
eyes of the average juryman and 
woman—but this is another point 
it would do no good to argue about 
at this time. American insurance 
companies have tried, through na- 
tional advertising campaigns, to 
correct this Alice in Wonderland 
concept of what we do—but so far 
without too noticeable an effect. 
And so, until it is changed, if ever, 
you and I have to accept it as a 
fact, and guide ourselves accord- 
ingly. 

The results of this fact is, there- 
fore, that it is not at all unusual 
for one person to recive a verdict of 
from $300,000 to $400,000—and it is 


not unknown for an accident to 
cost four million, five million, or 
many more millions of dollars. And 
this, my friends, has created both 
for insureds, and for insurers, an 
entirely new situation, and one of 
great complexity and difficulty. 

So far as the United States is 
concerned, the rates of premiums 
charged for increased limits on 
Public Liability policies are fixed 
according to the manual scale. 
There has been only one increase 
in the manual scale since the war, 
with the result that the premiums 
that are now being charged here 
bear no relation to the increase 
in the hazard. What this means is 
that if insurance companies re- 
ceive only the manual increase in 
premiums—in many, many cases 
they are assuming a liability of a 
million dollars for a premium of 
ten of fifteen dollars. This, of 
course, is utterly unrealistic and, 
naturally, no company is prepared 
to accept it. 

* * * 

This is the basic reason why most 
American insurance companies are 
not interested in writing high ex- 
cess limits. Not only is the rate, 

(More on page 42) 
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Will Today’s Insurance 
(From page 41) 


limited by manual, too low for 
the companies to accept the busi- 
ness for their own risk, but is too 
low for them to be able to obtain 
adequate reinsurance for them- 
selves. Insurance companies that 
have abandoned sound underwrit- 
ing principles in their hunger for 
large premium income, have al- 
ways found, very sadly indeed, 
that high risks and low premiums 
do not form an enduring partner- 
ship. - 

Several American companies 
have recently become interested in 
writing excess limits—but not at 
manual premiums. Many states 
now have laws permitting the com- 
panies to set premiums in excess 
of manual rates, providing the in- 
sured knows that he is paying a 
higher rate than manual, and pro- 
viding that insurance at manual 
rate cannot be obtained—which, in 
the vast majority of cases of this 
kind, it cannot. 

For many years, however, Lon- 
don has been the major Excess of 
Loss market for risks from every 
continent, including the Americas. 
It developed as a world market 
through the years because the in- 
surance business in England, like 
the Government itself, is controlled 
far more largely by traditions than 
by any set of rules. 

This freedom from hampering 
regulations gives us great flexi- 


bility in our operations. And _ be- 
cause the rules and regulations 
governing insurance increase in the 
United States with each passing 
year, our way of operating without 
these legal brakes, without a high- 
er authority telling us what we 
may or may not do, is always 
rather mystifying to American in- 
surance men. 

I can assure you, however, that 
we do not carry it to a point where 
there is no control at all—for there 
must be rules and regulations of 
some kind in insurance as there 
are in any other business where 
the well-being of the client or cus- 
tomer is at stake. But in England 
our rules are set largely by self- 
regulation rather than by govern- 
ment fiat, and therein lies one great 
difference between the way insur- 
ance in the United States and in- 
surance in the United Kingdom is 
conducted. 

In England, the Latin phrase 
uberrima fides is as familiar to 
every insurance man as the hat 
he wears on his head. It is the 
key to all insurance thinking in 
my country. It is the first thing a 
student at a London school of in- 
surance learns, and it is the one 
thing that is constantly impressed 
upon him—whether he is in the in- 
surance business for one year, or 
for fifty years. What it means is: 
with “the utmost good faith.” 

Behind that phrase stands 250 
years of insurance tradition—tradi- 





tion which may be summed up in 
these few sentences: In England, 
the insurer is the trustee of the 
policyholder. He must prove to be 
a friend of the policyholder in time 


of need, and must settle losses 
quickly, generously, and without 
quibble. And, if he lives up to the 
tradition of which uberrima fides 
is the symbol, he will have a genu- 
ine interest in the welfare of his 
insureds, and sympathy and help- 
fulness in time of their misfortune. 

It is essential that you should 
understand what I mean by the 
insurer being the trustee of the 
policyholder. The fundamental con- 
ception of insurance in Great Bri- 
tian is that the primary duty of 
an insurance company is to make 
a profit on its underwriting, if 
only for the reason that if its busi- 
ness is bad it cannot deal with the 
losses of its insured on that basis 
of generosity which is its duty. The 
idea of an insurance company being 
little more than an investment 
trust and making its money play- 
ing the investment market with its 
funds is completely contrary to 
the British way of insurance life. 
It is traditional with us that the 
company’s dividends to its stock- 
holders should always be less than 
its interest earnings after deduc- 
tion of tax on its investments. This 
means that the whole of its capital 
gains on investments and of its 
underwriting profits are ploughed 
back into the business for the ulti- 

(More on page 47) 
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Roster Of Member Companies 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INSURANCE MANAGEMENT, INC. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Black & Company 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Central Illinois Light Company 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria 
Decatur Herald & Review 

Funk Brothers Seed Company 
Honeggers’ & Company, Inc. 

Illinois Power Company 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

S. D. Jarvis Company 

Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 
Mueller Company 

Princess Peggy, Inc. 

J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. 

A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 

Steak & Shake 

Veatch Business Service 


CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS 


American Optical Company 

Bay State Abrasive Products Co. 
Betterley Associates 

Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. 
Draper Corporation 

Fitchburg Paper Company 

The Heald Machine Company 
Massachusetts Life Assurance Co. 
Morgan Construction Co. 

Norton Company 

Package Machinery Company 

Riley Stoker Corp. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
The Vellumoid Company 

Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. 
Wyman-Gordon Company 


CHICAGO 


Aldens Inc. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
American Bakeries Company 
American Marietta Company 
Automatic Electric Company 
Bowman Dairy Company 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Bureau of Safety 

Butler Brothers 

A. M. Castle & Company 

The Celotex Corporation 
Central Fibre Products Company 
City Products Corporation 
Collins Radio Company 


Continental Ill. Nat’l] Bank & Trust Co. 


of Chicago 
Container Corporation of America 
Crane Company 
Cuneo Press, Inc. 
Curtiss Candy Co. 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 

The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Company 

Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation 

Lloyd A. Frey Roofing Company 

General American Transportation 
Company 

Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 

Edward Hines Lumber Company 

Inland Steel Company 

International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 


Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply 
Corporation 


Kawneer Company 

Link-Belt Company 

Liquid Carbonic Corp. 
Magnaflux Corporation 

Marshall Field & Company 
Material Service Corporation 
The Meyercord Co. 

Montgomery Ward & Company 
Motorola, Inc. 

National Standard Company 
National Tea Company 

Natural Gas Pipeline of America 
Northwestern University 

Pabst Brewing Company 

The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
The Pullman Company 


Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co. 

Pure Oil Company 

Quaker Oats Company 

Simoniz Company 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Spiegel, Inc. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

Charles A. Stevens & Company 

Stewart-Warner Corporation 

The Tribune Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

United States Gypsum Company 

Victor Chemical Works 

Walgreen Drug Stores 

Warwick Manufacturing Company 

The Willett Company 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 

Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


CINCINNATI 


Acme-Newport Steel Company 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Armco Steel Corporation 

Bardes Corporation 

Bavarian Brewing Co., Inc. 
Burger Brewing Company 

The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 


Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
Co. 


The Drackett Company 
The Duriron Company, Inc. 
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The Eagle-Picher Company 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Thomas Emery’s Sons, Inc. 

Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company 
The Gardner Board & Carton Co. 

The Girdler Company 

The Globe Wernicke Company 

Robert Gould Company 

The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Company 

The E. Kahn’s Sons Company 

The Kroger Company 

The Lunkenheimer Company 

Frank Messer & Sons, Inc. 

The Metal Specialty Company 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 
The Mosler Safe Company 

The Nivison Weiskopf Company 

The Ohio River Company 

The Procter & Gamble Company 

The Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
Queen City Chevrolet Company 

The Richardson-Taylor Globe Corp. 
Shepard Warner Elevator Company 
The Sorg Paper Co. 

Toms River-Cincinnati Chemical Corp. 
Trailmobile Inc. 

United States Shoe Corporation 

The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 


The Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Co. 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH 

American Liberty Oil Co. 

Bell Helicopter Corporation 

The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 

Campbell Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc. 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

Collins Radio Co. (Texas Division) 

Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Dearborn Stove Company 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

The Frito Company 

General American Oil Co. of Texas 

Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 

Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Inc. 

Lone Star Gas Company 

Lone Star Steel Company 

Magnolia Petroleum Company 

The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 

Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Otis Engineering Corp. 

Dr. Pepper Company 

Southern Union Gas Company 

Sun Oil Company 

Temco Aircraft Corporation 

Texas Automatic Sprinkler Corp. 

The Times Herald Printing Company 

Zenith Cleaners 
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DELAWARE VALLEY 


American Viscose Corp. 

Armstrong Cork Company 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

The Atlantic Refining Company 
Bestwall Gypsum Company 

The Budd Company 

Best Markets, Inc. 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 
Certain-teed Products Corporation 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 
Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. 

Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 
Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. ~ 
Philadelphia Electric Company 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
Pioneer Chemical Works 

Publicker Industries 

Radio Cornoration of America 

R. M. Hollingshead Corporation 
Scott Paper Company 

S.K.F. Industries. Inc. 

Smith. Kline & French Laboratories 
Sun Clethes, Inc. 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 
The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 


Allen Industries. Inc. 

American Blower Corporation 

American Motors Corporation 

Argus Cameras, Inc., Division of 
Sylvania Electric Products. Inc. 

Rull Dog Electric Products Company 

Burroughs Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation 

Darin & Armstrong, Inc. 

Davidson Brothers 

Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 
Company 

Detroit Harvester Company 

The Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Fenestra, Inc. 

Ford Motor Company 

Freuhauf Trailer Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 

The Gear Grinding Machine Company 

General Motors Corporation 

Goddard & Goddard Company 

The J. L. Hudson Company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Lyon Incorporated 

McCord Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Micromatic Hone Corporation 

The Murray Corporation of America 

National Bank of Detroit 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfeiffer Brewing Company 

Square D 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Woodall Industries, Inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 

L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corporation 
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HOUSTON 

Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 

Anderson Clayton & Company 

Bank of the Southwest 

Baroid Sales Division of National 
Lead Co. 

Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 

Commonwealth Oil Company 

Continental Oil Company 

Converted Rice, Inc. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Drilling & Exploration Co. Inc. 

Eastern States Petroleum Co. Inc. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 

Homco 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 

Lane Wells Company 

McCarthy Oil & Gas Corporation 

Perforating Guns Atlas Corp. 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 

Quintana Petroleum Corporation 

Reed Roller Bit Company 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 

Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 

Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

Trunkline Gas Company 

Tuboscope Company 

J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Win Hawkins Drilling Company 


MARYLAND 

Army & Air Force Exchange Service 

The Arundel Corporation 

Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 

Cafritz Construction Co. 

City Baking Company 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 

Crown Cork & Seal Company 

The Davison Chemical Corporation 

The E. H. Koester Baking Co. 

Greenspring Dairy, Inc. 

L. Greif & Brother, Inc. 

Gunther Brewing Co., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 

Insurance Buyers’ Council 

Harry T. Campbell Sons Corp. 

Emerson Drug Company 

The Martin Company 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

McCormick & Co., Inc. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

Merchants Terminal Corp. 

The National Brewing Co. 

Office of Naval Material 
Department of the Navy 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

Schmidt Baking Co., Inc. 


MINNESOTA 


Anderson Corporation 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Minnesota 
The Creamette Co. 

Curtis 1000, Inc. 

Economics Laboratory, Inc. 
Faribault Woolen Mill Company 
Federal Cartridge Corporation 

First National Bank of Minneapolis 
First National Bank of St. Paul 
Fitger Brewing Company 

Fullerton Lumber Company 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 





M. A. Gedney Company 

General Mills, Inc. 

Green Giant Company 

Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. ‘ s 

Industrial Aggregate Co. 

International Milling Company 

Landers-Norblom-Christenson Co 

Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc. 

Maple Island, Inc. 

Mayo Clinic 

McCabe Company 

Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 

Minneapolis Brewing Company 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Minneapolis-Moline Company 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Munsingwear, Inc. 

Nash-Finch Company 

The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Northern Ordnance Inc. 

Northern States Power Company 

Northrup-King & Company 

Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W.S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna Tool Co. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 
Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Queen Stove Works, Inc. 

Rayette, Inc. 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

Rochester Dairy Cooperative 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

Scott-Atwater Mfg. Company S 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Western Oil and Fuel Company 

Winston Bros. Company 

Wood Conversion Company 


MONTREAL 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 

Associated Textiles of Canada Limited 

Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 

The Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada 
(1956) Limited 

Canadian Celanese Ltd. 

Canadian Industries Limited 

Canadian International Paper 
Corporation Ltd. 

Canadian Marconi Company 

Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Ltd. 

Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 

Dominion Bridge Company Limited 

Dominion Engineering Works Limited 

Dominion Glass Company Limited 

Dominion Textile Company Limited 

Du Pont Co. of Canada (1956) Ltd. 

The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 

Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 

Northern Electric Company, Limited 

Rolls-Royce of Canada, Limited 

The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 

Steinberg’s Limited 


NEW YORK 


ACF Industries, Inc. 
Allied Stores Corporation 
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Amerace Corporation 

American Airlines 

American Brake Shoe Company 

American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 

American Bank Note Co. 

American Can Company 

American Chicle Company 

American Cyanamid Company 


American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 


American Gas & Electric Service Co. 
American Home Products Corp. 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
American Management Association 
American Metal Company, Ltd. 
American News Co., Inc. 
The American Oil Company 
Anaconda Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Arabian American Oil Company 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Belk Stores 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 
The Best Foods, Inc. 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Ine. 
Blades & Macaulay 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 
The Borden Company 
Bristol Myers Company 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 
California Oil Company 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co. 
John J. Casale, Inc. 
Celanese Corporation of America 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 
Climax Molybdenum Company 
Coastal Oil Company 
Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 
The Coco-Cola Export Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
Continental Baking Company 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Continental Grain Company 
Corporate Advisors, Inc. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Daystrom, Inc. 
Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
El Paso Natural Gas Company 
Electrolux Corporation 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
Ethyl Corporation 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 
The First National City Bank of 

New York 
The Firth Carpet Company 
The Flintkote Company, Inc. 
Foster-Wheeler Corp 
Robert Gair Co., Inc.—Division 

of Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Geigy Chemical Corporation 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
General Baking Company 
General Electric Company 
General Foods Corp. 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 
W. R. Grace & Company 


Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 

Guaranty Trust Company 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 

M. & M.’s Candies, A Division of 
Food Manufacturers, Inc. 

Hess, Inc. 

Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 

Imperial Paper & Color Corp. 

International Business Machines Corp. 

Interchemical Corp. 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

Johnson & Johnson 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 

Kearfott Company, Inc. 

Kennecott Copper Corporation 

Knickerbocker Construction Co. 

H. Kohnstamm & Co.,, Inc. 

Lerner Stores Corp. 

Lever Brothers Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 

Manufacturers Trust Co. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 

Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

Muzak Corporation 

National Biscuit Company 

National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 


National Starch Products, Inc. 

The Nestle Company 

J. J. Newberry Company 

New York Herald-Tribune 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Otis Elevator Company 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Panaminas Incorporated 

S. B. Penick & Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The Port of New York Authority 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
Reliance Manufacturing Company 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Research Cottrell, Inc. 

Riegel Paper Corp. 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. 

Shein’s Express 

Shell Oil Company 

Sperry Rand Corporation 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
The Texas Company 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
United Aircraft Corp. 

United Hospital Fund of New York 


United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 


United Parcel Service 

U. S. Industries, Inc. 

United States Plywood Corporation 
United Whelan Corporation 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

Vick Chemical Company 

West Disinfecting Company 
Western Electric Company 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Witco Chemical Company 
Worthington Corporation 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Trust Company 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Avoset Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California Self-Insurers Association 

California State Dental Association 

Coast Service Company 

The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 
California 

The Robert Dollar Company 

The Emporium Capwell Company 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The First Western Bank & Trust 
Company 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Honolulu Oil Corporation 

Kaiser Companies 

Kern County Land Co. 

Lando Products, Inc. 

Lenkurt Electric Company, Inc. 

Leslie Salt Company 

Long Stores 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Company 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

Pacific Guano Co. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Port of Oakland 

Rheem Manufacturing Company 

Roos Bros., Inc. 

Rosenberg Bros. & Co., Inc. 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Sonora Products Company 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

Tidewater Associated Oil Company 

Transocean Air Lines 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

University of California 

Utah Construction Company 

Wells Fargo Bank 

The Western Pacific Railroad Company 

Wilbur-Ellis Company 


OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 

Blitz Weinhard Company 

Columbia River Packers Association, 
Inc. 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 

Dant & Russell, Inc. 

The First National Bank of Portland 

Harbor Plywood Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

Jantzen, Inc. 

Lipman Wolfe & Company 

Mail-Well Envelope Co. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Oregon Pulp & Paper Company 

Portland Gas & Coke Company 

The United States National Bank 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 

White Stag Manufacturing Co. 

Willamette Iron & Steel Company 

Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 
Belridge Oil Company 
California Bank 
Carnation Company 
Consolidated Rock Products Co. 
Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U. S. Steel Corporation 
The Copley Press, Inc. 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Ehrhart & Associates, Inc. 
The Flintkote Company 
(Pioneer Division) 
The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
Forest Lawn Company 
The Garrett Corporation zs 
Garett & Company, Inc. 
Convair — A Division of General 
Dynamics Corporation 
Gladding, McBean & Company 
Graham Brothers, Inc. 
rriffith Company 
Hammond Lumber Company 
The Alfred Hart Distilleries, Inc. 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Kaiser Steel Corporation 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
The McCulloch Motors Corp. 
Marquardt Aircraft Co. 
The May Department Stores Co. 
Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California 
Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 
The Ramo-Woolridge Corporation 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
San Gabriel Valley Water Co. 
Santa Fe Drilling Company 
Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles 
Southern California Edison Company 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Superior Oil Company 
Title Insurance and Trust Company 
Turco Corporation 
Union Oil Company of California 
Von’s Grocery Company 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


American Enka Corporation 
Farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 
Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

National Fruit Product Company, Inc. 
Noland Company, Inc. 

Overnite Transportation Company 
RF & P Railroad Company 

Reynolds Metals Company 
Smith-Douglass Company 

Southern States Cooperative 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Virginia Electric & Power Company 
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NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 
The Ingalls Iron Works Company, Inc. 
Stockham Valves & Fittings, Inc. 


Arizona 
Hughes Aircraft Company 


Arkansas 
The Crossett Company 


Colorado 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Connecticut 

Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
The United States Time Corporation 
Whitney Chain Company 


Delaware 
Diamond Ice & Coal Company 


Florida 
Florida Power & Light Company 
Ryder System, Inc. 


Georgia 

The Coca Cola Company 

Kinnett Dairies 

West Point Manufacturing Company 


Illinois 

Granite City Steel Company 
Moorman Manufacturing Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 


Indiana 
Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 


Iowa 
The Rath Packing Company 


Kansas 
The Carey Salt Company 


Kentucky 
The Mengel Company 


Louisiana 
The California Company 
United Gas Corporation 


Maine 
Central Maine Power Company 


Massachusetts 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
Howard D. Johnson Company 


Michigan 

Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 

The Dow Chemical Company 


Missouri 

Gaylord Container Corporation 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 

Laclede Steel Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

Standard Milling Company 

The Seven-Up Company 

Wnion Electric Company ot Missouri 





New York 


Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 
Cooperative Grange League Federation 


Exchange, Inc. 
Corning Glass Works ) ] 
Harold J. O'Neil 

Mohasco Industries, Inc. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

Twin Coach Company 

Will & Baumer Candle Company 


Ohio 

Diamond Alkali Company 

E. I. Evans & Company 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

Hupp Corporation 

The American Crayon Company 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 

The Hoover Company 

The Parker Appliance Company 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 


Pennsylvania 

Aluminum Company of America 

Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc. 

Blaw-Knox Company 

G. C. Murphy Company 

Dravo Corporation 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Mathiasen’s Tanker Industries, Inc. 

National Supply Company 

National-U.S. Radiator Corp. 

Neville Chemical Company 

Pennsylvania Transformer Division - 
McGraw-Edison. Companv 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company e 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. 

Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

Titan Metal Manufacturing Co. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

West Penn Power Company 

Rhode Island 

Gorham Manufacturing Company 

Grinnell Corporation 

Hammel-Dahl Company 

Wanskuck Company 


Tennessee 
Hardwick Stove Company 


Texas 
The Western Company 


Vermont 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
The National Life Insurance Company 


Washington 

Boeing Airplane Company 
Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
West Virginia 

Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 


Wisconsin 

A. Geo. Schulz Company 

Chain Belt Company 

Fred Rueping Leather Company 
Harnischfeger Corporation 

The Kurth Malting Co. 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 


ALASKA 
Chugach Electric Association, Inc. 


CANADA 
British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
Legrade Inc. 
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Will Today’s Insurance 
(From page 42) 


mate securtiy and benefit of policy- 
holders. It is this policy which, ap- 
plied for the last 250 years, has led 
to the outstanding success of Brit- 
ish Insurance. So strong has it been 
that no disaster, whether in the 
nature of the San Francisco earth- 
quake or the great World depres- 
sion from 1929 to 1931, has ever 
caught it napping or even shaken 
it. It is true to say that herein lies 
the great strength of British In- 
surance, and I, for one, think it 
would be a world tragedy if we 
were to abandon our traditions in 
this respect and adopt the overall 
policy which appears to be inher- 
ent in so many insurance compan- 
ies here. 

I mentioned a moment ago that 
we in England are free from gov- 
ernment regulations. I might add 
that we are equally, and happily so, 
free from government rate making. 
We prefer to rely upon our own in- 
dividual knowledge of risks, and to 
set our own rates in the manner 
that seems best to us, rather than 
to depend upon massive columns of 
statistics drawn up by someone 
else. 

In London, we underwriters work 
in a very simple and uncompli- 
cated way. When a risk comes to 
us from an American broker, for 
example, all the information we 
need is condensed very briefly by 
the London correspondent broker 
on a small piece of paper known 
as a “slip.” The slip is concisely 
written and free from clutter. If 
the underwriter needs additional 
information he asks a few neces- 
sary questions. And then, if he 
wishes to accept the risk, he quotes 
a rate and the conditions under 
which he will underwrite it. Other- 
wise he rejects it out of hand. 

The entire procedure, as you can 
see, is very simple. There are no 
“whereases’ or “whereinbefores” 
to contend with. The understand- 
ing between the underwriter and 
the London representative of the 
American broker is clean and clear. 
And, with the mere signing of his 
name to a slip containing, often, 
not more than a few words, the 
underwriter has authorized the 
London broker to convey to his 


American correspondent the right 
to issue a cover note immediately. 


This complete freedom in action 
from day to day rigid government- 
al control is, as I have said, the 
principal difference in the way in- 
surance is transacted here and the 
way it is done in England. In Lon- 
don, underwriters can quote on 
risks as they come before them, 
without wondering whether their 
doing so will be in conflict with 
some Act of Parliament. They 
know for a fact that it will not. 
This, on our side, seems to be in- 
surance in its most simple and 
reasonable form. 

The effect of this freedom of ac- 
tion enables us in London to offer 
certain types of insurance contracts 
—simple in form, yet secure in 
performance — that are unobtain- 
able in many instances in the 
United States. This applies most 
forcibly to excess of loss and re- 
insurance in the casualty field, in 
which American markets are lim- 
ited either by manual rates that 
are prohibitively low, or by lack 
of adequate capacity on any one 
risk. 

In London, there is a market ca- 
pacity in excess of ten million dol- 
lars on a good risk. This amount is 
not accepted by one company or 
by one syndicate, of course—but 
providing the leading underwriter 
is well regarded in the particular 
field in which the insurance is 
sought, there would be no difficulty 
in securing enough additional sig- 
natures to undertake the entire 
contract. 

What I have tried to say, and I 
hope I have succeeded at least in 
part, is simply this: 

First, that most insureds, if they 
want to feel adequately safe about 
their insurance protection, must 
cover their liability exposure with 
much higher excess limits than 
they ever had before. 


Here, and I have left it until late 
in this talk in order that it may 
remain well to the front of your 
minds when I shall have concluded, 
I would like to introduce the new 
aspect of Excess of Loss insurance 
which I mentioned earlier. This is, 


(More on page 48) 
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LUMLEY, DENNANT 
and 


COMPANY, INC. 





Specialists in 
SPECIAL RISKS 


@ “Umbrella” Liability 
Contracts 


@ ‘All Risks’ on Real 
and Personal Property 


@ Fire on Deductible Basis 


@ Special Coverages for 
Banks 


@ Contractors Coverages 
(home and foreign jobs) 


Represented at 
LLOYD’S 
and throughout the world 
by 
EDWARD LUMLEY 


& SONS, LTD. 
London, England 


Canada Malaya 
Australia Ceylon 

New Zealand South Africa 
France Singapore 


Business Written 
for 
Brokers and Agents 
ONLY 





60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 





1605 Court Square Building 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 





37 Lewis Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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(Because the advertisers in the National Insurance Buyer are very carefully 
selected, we believe you will find their messages well worth reading and we 
recommend that their services be used whenever possible.) 


Will Today’s Insurance 
(From page 47) 


that a serious accident which takes 
place today is never settled today 
or tomorrow. It may take six or 
seven years before it comes to 
court for trial. By that time, the 
award today’s jury makes, on the 
basis of today’s cost’s of living and 
today’s inflation, will probably be 
considerably less than that award- 
ed by tomorrow’s jury. An insured 
is so likely to find himself faced, 
at the time of settlement, with a 
verdict two or three times as large 
as that which he regarded as the 
absolute maximum at the time he 
bought his insurance. In other 
words—casualty insurance should 
be bought not merely on today’s 
possible liability—but with a view 
to what that liability might be five 
years from now. 

Secondly, I hope I have not 
seemed to advocate the idea that 
the London insurance market is 
necessarily better than the market 
here. My feeling about the matter 
is merely that certain kinds of 
risks cannot be placed here under 
normal conditions because of legal 
restrictions in the several States, 
and for that reason tend to go 
abroad. And that, because of ca- 
pacity limitations in this market, 
the help of the London market has 
to be secured if coverage is to go 
all the way up. 

And finally—the worst kind of 
insurance, either in the United 
States or in England, is cheap in- 
surance. Cheap insurance is like 
a cheap house. Everything is fine 
so long as nothing goes wrong. But 
when something does go wrong, it 
does so with a devastating com- 
pleteness. 

Any underwriter worth his salt, 
and any insurance buyer whose 
primary concern is the careful 
safeguarding of his client’s inter- 
ests, knows that when insurance is 
offered at “less than cost,” it can 
be as worthless as no insurance at 
all. Like the Cheap house with the 
fine ‘facade, it will probably keep 
the buyer happy until someone 
asks the embarrassing question: 
“What! No foundation?” and again 
is demonstrated the truth of the 
old parable of the man who built 
his house on sand. 
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Providing world-wide 
insurance service for the shipping industry 


Ocean— Seaway— Great Lakes—/nland Waterways 


The intricacies and technicalities of marine insurance lead many 
vessel operators, import and export companies to rely on Marsh & McLennan’s 
acknowledged experience and competence in developing sound, low cost protection 
and in adjusting losses. 

Our world-wide service facilities and personnel are available to 
apply Marsh & McLennan proficiency in your behalf. Please call on us. All of 


the offices listed below are qualified to discuss your requirements. 


MaAarsu & McLENNAN 
INCORPORATED 
Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES - AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louss Indianapolis St. Paul Portland ~— Buffalo 


Duluth Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland 


Washington Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 











The man who 


It was all his own idea. Each year the islands of the 
acific are ravaged by typhoons. Screaming winds smash 
at everything standing. Huge seas thunder against docks 
and warehouses. Damage runs into millions of dollars. 
Human lives are snuffed out. 


But one engineer, working for American International 
Underwriters, thought he could cut these losses. 


When a typhoon formed, he charted its course. He 
hopped a plane, raced the typhoon — often from Guam 
to the Philippines to Okinawa to Japan. He supervised 
battening down of open storage, secured tie-down cables 
and sheathing. 

Sometimes he stayed in the midst of the shrieking 
winds and scudding rains, helping to save property — 
and lives. Then he boarded the plane and raced around 
the typhoon to the next danger spot. 

AIU has always been noted for its technical assist- 
ance to clients. This is just one example. 

AIU also offers on-the-spot American-style claims 
service — backed by policies written in broad, American 
terms. Claims are paid in the same currency as the pre- 
miums — including U.S. dollars where local law allows. 


\ raced typhoons! 


Take your foreign insurance problems to your regu- 
lar insurance broker or agent. A phone call from him 
to the most convenient American International Under- 
writers office will place AIU at your service. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Chicago Dallas Denver 
Los Angeles Miami New Orleans 
San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 


Detroit 
New York 
Washington 


Boston 
Houston 
Portland 
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